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THE UNCONSCIOUS LIFE. 


Norse.— Since writing this essay, I had the curiosity to look 
somewhat into Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious, 
in the French translation of M. Nolen—a voluminous work, 
wherein he endeavors to exhaust the subject, but which seems 
to me wanting in thorough analysis of some of the highest 
manifestations of the Unconscious in human character and life. 
The work is remarkable, however, (1) for its careful analysis of 
the Unconscious in physical life,— the spontaneous functions of 
the spinal marrow and ganglia in the production of voluntary 
motion, in instinct, in the union of the will and the idea, in reflex 
movements, in the curative power of nature, etc., and (2) in his 
views on human instinct, love, sensibility, appreciation of the 
beautiful, in the origin of language, in the unconscious element 
in history, but is less valuable, perhaps, in its treatment of 
the relation of this element to character and to moral and in- 
tellectual life. According to Hartmann, the Unconscious is the 
Supreme Being,— the One-All,— and has absolute wisdom. It 
is impersonal, It is the absolute logic of creation, which has all 
possible perfection. At the same time, the author is a pessimist, 
and believes that pain exceeds pleasure in the sum total of life. 
He is a disciple of Schopenhauer, from whom, however, he differs 
in some respects. His book is valuable for its physiological learn- 
ing and its illustration of the relations of the Unconscious to cor- 
poreal life. Hartmann seems to be what might be called an ideal 
pantheist. He fails in the deepest perception of the value of 
moral and religious truth. He conceives a Manichean antago- 
nism in his Supreme Being,—a conflict between the Will and the 
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Idea. His translator and expounder, M. Nolen, does not hesitate 
to prefer to this theology that of Plato and of Hegel, who 
reduced all to the Idea. 

Von Hartmann’s work was entirely new to me, but I found 
some thoughts in it which coincided with some of my own. 


More than fifty years ago, Thomas Carlyle (then little 
known in Europe or America) published in the Edinburgh 
Review a remarkable article, entitled ‘ Characteristics,” 
which made quite a sensation among the younger thinkers 
of that time. The opening sentence, “The healthy know 
not of their health, but only the sick,” was the text and key 
to the whole discourse. “As with the body,” he said, “so 
with the mind, the sign of health or wholeness is uncon- 
sciousness.” This idea he proceeded to treat at length, as 
illustrated by individuals in their intellectual and their 
moral nature; thence by the society, the literature, the relig- 
ion of the day, as contrasted with past times. The essay 
was one of those original and impressive prose poems for 
which this great genius has always been remarkable,— full 
of strong statements and sweeping generalizations, all con- 
taining important truth, but more or less needing qualifica- 
tion. But its deeply earnest tone, its tumultuous current 
of rich and suggestive thought, its fresh and racy style, 
made it a seasonable and memorable word for the times. 

A less poetic but perhaps more scientific way of thought 
has prevailed since then in the more serious literature of the 
day. But the great idea he inculcated must remain in full 
force, impressing itself continually upon the minds of all 
earnest people,— namely, that the highest, truest, most ra- 
tional, most human life in intellect, in religion, in conduct, 
is characterized by this element of the unconscious or spon- 
taneous in the soul. Hints of its value are never lacking in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men. Its beauty is as old 
and familiar in its expression as the fragrance of roses and 
violets, and as delightful, too. The fascinating unconscious- 
ness of children, the unaffected manners of unsophisticated 
youths and maidens, are always like a poem or a strain of 
music. They allure by a charm which is almost inexplica- 
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ble; while their opposites are always more or less distaste- 
ful, if not repulsive. 

But, if the mere beauty of an unconscious character at- 
tracts us, how much more are we impressed by its manifes- 
tation as a moral element in persons whose lives are spon- 
taneously simple, natural, unselfish, or heroic! Such char- 
acters are of themselves lights in the darkness, whose lamps 
need no oil of theology nor official trimming of clergymen. 
We know that they are fed by a divine and invisible hand. 
Intellectually, too, the unconscious element confers an im- 
mense boon. It is the ethereal stuff out of which genius is 
born, and carries its birthright prerogative over mere talent. 

Thus, the deeper we study life, the more we find the Un- 
conscious to be the background of all the most winning 
traits of heart, of all the finest intellectual greatness, of all 
healthy faith, all noble achievement. 

But, of course, we are so constituted that it can never be 
a purely unmixed element, else we should be but a higher 
sort of animals. I suppose we are very seldom completely 
unconscious. Even in dreams, we must retain a sort of semi- 
consciousness, else how could we remember fragments of 
them as we do? Consciousness is the sign of our cultivated 
humanity, inseparable from intelligence; and it is only a 
false or excessive self-consciousness that disturbs the equi- 
librium of mind or character. 

I think Mr. Carlyle’s error was one of poetic overstate- 
ment, not only in this essay (which might be said to contain 
the germ of very much that he has written), but in all his 
works. It is the same idea which is developed in his Heroes 
and Hero-worship, his French Revolution, his Lives of Crom- 
well and Frederick, and in a great deal which he says about 
other distinguished men, those being especially his heroes 
who (no matter how) break through all formulas, and domi- 
nate the world by a tremendous will and genius, compelling 
all men and events to their standard. If this is the highest 
type of greatness, then he is right in the extreme emphasis 
he gives to spontaneity. 

But, even admitting the greatness of Carlyle’s heroes, is 
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it true that they were habitually and without introspection 
unconscious of their powers? We must discriminate, and 
accept evidence that the greatest of such dynamic heroes 
must have their periods of self-judgment. Cesar, Crom- 
well, Napoleon, Goethe, Wordsworth, seem to have had a 
pretty accurate estimate of their own genius and strength. 
Dante was thoroughly aware of his own lofty style. Shake- 
speare, in his Sonnets, shows us sometimes that he knew 
his, as when he wrote,— 

“ Not marble nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
And Kepler is quoted by Madame de Staél as giving vent 
to this superb burst of self-appreciation, after having discov- 
ered the harmonic laws of the planets : — 

“At length, after the lapse of eighteen months, the first 
dawn of light has shone; and, on this remarkable day, I 
have perceived the pure irradiation of sublime truth. Noth- 
ing now represses me. I dare yield myself up to my holy 
ardor. I dare insult mankind by acknowledging that I 
have turned worldly science to advantage, that I have 
robbed the vessels of Egypt to erect a temple to the living 
God. If I am pardoned, I shall rejoice; if blamed, I shall 
endure it. The die is cast. I have written the book. 
Whether it be read by posterity or by my contemporaries 
is of no consequence. It may well wait for a reader during 
one century, when God himself during six thousand years 
has waited for an observer like myself.” 

In treating, therefore, of the unconscious element in man, 
I would by no means ignore the conscious. But I suppose 
every great genius, and indeed every one who works with 
enthusiasm, must be swayed by alternating moods of con- 
scious and unconscious life.— unconscious to a certain de- 
gree while at the full tide of his work, and conscious while 
in the pauses of review and self-criticism. 

I think we should not deny that Mr. Carlyle is right 
in saying that in the earlier periods of history there must 
have been more marked instances of lives in which the 
spontaneous element predominated. Life was less complex ; 
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its streams, less drawn off and attenuated and absorbed by 
multifold conditions, flowed in full, if narrow, channels. 
There were but few of those innumerable looking-glasses 
which the public press provides and modern society is for- 
ever holding up to see its face in. There were no Reviewers 
or Interviewers to stimulate the self-critical spirit. When 
the printing-press was started, and more particularly when 
the daily newspaper undertook its dispensation, society 
began to write its diary, and therefore to grow intensely 
self-conscious. The older times were different, in not seeing 
the thoughts and actions of men forever repeated and re- 
flected. Here and there, at least, nursed in solitude, a great 
fiery soul stormed through its life, unharassed by doubts 
and misgivings and public criticisms. Here and there some 
luminous spirit shone in the darkness, without any self-ques- 
tioning as to its divine origin and authoritative mission. 
Here an Alexander, a Cesar, a Mahomet; there a Buddha, 
a Zoroaster, a Jesus,—a devastator or a builder, a conqueror 
or a savior, whether for intensely worldly ends or for in- 
tensely spiritual ends, whether to subdue a race and establish 
an empire or to renounce the world and found a religion. 
Those were ages when strong and narrow creeds effectually 
shut out the lights of philosophy, and no such many-sided 
aspects of truth as those existing to-day, and no such focus- 
sing of public opinion, were possible. For those great stars 
that arrested the gaze of men, there were no astronomical 
calculation of their size and distance, no moral spectro- 
scope to determine the stuff of which they were made. 
They were ages of faith, not of science. In this nineteenth 
century, we have brought all such planets within our ken. 
“Our eyes dismount the highest star.’ But, as the human 
intellect has grown and enlarged its world of thought and 
inquiry, doubt has naturally grown with it. Man think- 
ing must necessarily question himself, the universe, and God. 
The great problems of life must keep on rising, like the 
eternal and mysterious stars, every night, before every 
thinker,— gliding over his head in uncomprehended silence, 
setting behind him unsolved. The Sphinx with unmovable 
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eyes must still sit staring across the desert sands. The ages 
must become chronically introspective, and doubt and nega- 
tion run like inseparable shadows behind the steps of Faith 
and Affirmation. Hamlet becomes the representative of the 
modern era. Like him, “ conscience ” — that is, conscious- 
ness — “‘ makes cowards of us all,” and “ thus the native hue 
of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Like him, we lag and fail, from thinking too precisely on the 
event. How aptly he represents the intensely critical and 
introspective spirit which is the unavoidable accompaniment 
of a consciously intellectual age, intellect predominating 
in his character, and taking the form of a skepticism which 
makes him question everything,—the supernatural appari- 
tion of his father, the reality of his love for Ophelia, the 
reality of the material and spiritual universe, of earthly and 
immortal life,—a skepticism which paralyzes his hand at 
times when reason and passion both demand decisive action, 
and which yields only when some overpowering personal 
interest makes that action irresistible ! 

But it is not alone such deficiences as Hamlet was aware 
of in himself, and which held him back when instant action 
was demanded, that we have to deal with. It is not alone 
the quick resolve in presence of a crisis,— the decision leap- 
ing to result before it can feel the chill of afterthought, 
the currents that do not turn awry, and lose the name of 
action,— but it is the clear and reliable thought itself, which 
needs the wholesome support of the unconscious life. It is 
the convictions and beliefs springing from the thoughts and 
experiences of a life that are in danger when we lose 
our connection with this enveloping atmosphere. Is there 
any question, for instance, that a vast deal of the mental 
confusion in the minds of some liberal-minded persons who 
are unable to reconcile their creeds, whether theologic, po- 
litical, or social, with their simple and unsophisticated sense 
of what is right and true, would be greatly clarified by 
yielding to their instincts a less grudging allegiance? If 
they took more unquestioning counsel of their spontaneous 
thought and action, and extricated their common sense from 
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the clutch of some customary formulas, would not their 
intellectual vision be often vastly improved and widened ? 

Let us consider the unconscious element, first, in its rela- 
tions to Intellect. 

One of the greatest mistakes Philosophy has made is to 
insulate Intellect as a sole and unparticipatory factor in the 
pursuit of truth. A great deal is said about the scientific 
method in thought. I think most of us would prefer to 
hear the word philosophic substituted for scientific. The 
range of territory occupied by science is an immense one, 
and is continually enlarging, especially since the recognition 
of the theories of evolution and natural selection, which 
have not only given it a “new departure,” but have destroyed 
the old teleology, and substituted a far deeper, wider, and 
nobler one. But it seems to me somewhat illegitimate to 
extend this range (unless defined more liberally according 
to the newest lights of scientific discovery and theory) into 
that vaguer but not less real region of thought in which 
sentiment, affection, humor, imagination, and the moral and 
religious sense take part. These powers that sweep the 
tense strings of life into mysterious discords or harmonies 
are not easily disposed of by science, and yet they involve 
facts as surely as the facts with which science deals. Back 
of all intellectual conviction, whether it be philosophic, 
intuitional, or purely scientific, there lies a great region of 
Faith and Affirmation, which seems to be incessantly created 
and renewed from an instinctive and spontaneous source. 
It should not be conceived as merely sentimental or emo- 
tional, but rather as a certain condition or common ground 
on which our intellectual convictions are necessitated. It 
attests itself as the foundation of all schools of philosophers 
and all sects of believers. 

Is there not a disposition, too, to make an idol of pure 
Intellect, as though it were an ever-present and directly 
operating mental force? Say what we will of the necessity 
of intellectual education and discipline, and of high and 
right thinking, the direct and intense action of the mind in 
what is called serious intellectual effort seems to be limited 
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to but a small part of life. It is that cumulative action of 
the mind characterized by a certain wholeness and semi- 
spontaneity, in which the heart, the conscience, the imagi- 
nation, and even bodily temperament, physical health, and 
external conditions are concerned, that we must regard as 
constituting the essential element of intellectual life. And 
it is this element which (at a rough guess), we might say, 
embraces nine-tenths of most lives. Even metaphysicians 
and scientific students, if interviewed with searching exami- 
nation, would be obliged to confess that their most valuable 
seasons are not always when they are most closely thinking 
or studying, especially in strictly logical sequence of ideas, 
but in a certain reflection and afterglow of light in less 
conscious moments. Shakespeare knew this well when he 
wrote: — 
“ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks. 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority, from others’ books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.” 

These moments come from many unforeseen sources, as in 
the currents of conversation, when one mind quickens an- 
other, or in reading some thoughtful book when they flash 
their comments between the lines, or in our morning walks 
in town or country, or after some intense experience of joy 
or sorrow. It is these minor inspirations that most cheer 
and fortify us, as they light us along the recesses of thought; 
and they do so because they are entire, and not partial. 
They are the outcome of our whole experience. They be- 
come “the master-light of all our seeing.” These messengers 
of truth do not come like stated times of sermon or lecture, 
but like irregular and casual and unexpected visitors. They 
waylay and surprise us, and hold us as the ancient mariner 
detained the spell-bound wedding guest. And we some- 
times find we have entertained angels unawares. 

I might here, without forced modulation in the chords of 
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my theme, speak of the experience of dreams; but this 
demands a chapter by itself. Dreams, I know, are generally 
incoherent and often foolish; but sometimes, at long inter- 
vals, when certain mental and bodily conditions chance to 
concur, dreams, when recalled,— as well as we can recall in 
the watches of the night scraps of such airy, evanescent, 
and insequent mental phenomena,— are not without instruc- 
tive hints to us. Sometimes, these fascinating by-paths and 
flights into an unreal world open to us suggestions of what 
an ideal or an immortal life may possibly be. Who can say 
that they may not have furnished some of the finer inspira- 
tions of the poets? Coleridge’s brilliant opium dream of 
Kubla Khan was an incoherent fragment; but how much 
delight it has given to persons of, an imaginative turn! 
There were ages when dreams were thought to be divine 
messages. And I have little doubt that John Bunyan, in 
Bedford jail, actually dreamed the raw material out of which 
he wove his Pilgrim’s Progress. 

And yet such intuitions (if we may so call them) do not 
come gratis. They have their price; and that price is 
thought, study, action, experience. We must not under- 
value hard mental work or active employment; for it is 
chiefly the mind that has been trained and exercised that 
will be. worthy to receive these serene and consoling visitors, 
as we hear of mathematicians who, after a night’s unre- 
warded toil over some knotty problems, are cheered in the 
morning by the solution which comes with a flash. This is 
by no means an uncommon experience. For it is often the 
case that, in putting by for a time our more intense think- 
ing, the thing we are in search of leaps up (as the French 
say) into our eyes. An habitually idle mind has few of 
such satisfactions. 

The old schoolmen talked of an evening knowledge and 
a morning knowledge,—cognitio vespertina et matutina,— 
and the latter is often the more satisfactory. That light 
which to a few is genius, penetrating the whole being and 
exciting to a life-long work, is to others only an occasional 
and partial inspiration, which needs to be courted, and is 
seldom won to abide with us always. 

2 
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Genius, by the way, might be represented as a natural 
power and facility of focussing the whole mind to one burning 
point,— concentrating all the mental rays towards one pur- 
suit,— where temperament, imagination, affection, will, con- 
science, blend with reason, and send those flashes of truth 
and beauty that are irresistible and uncontradictable. But, 
then, the highest order of genius works with a certain spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm, and can hardly account for or 
explain itself. 

These flashes of conviction illustrate the life of Affirma- 
tion and Faith as distinguished from mere intellectual knowl- 
edge. We are believers in spite of ourselves, in opposition 
to books and to the opinions of others, sometimes in an 
unaccountable inconsistency with our own supposed belief. 
There are certain emanations, aromas, exhalations from 
things, which we perceive somewhat indirectly, yet are sure 
of their existence. We may not be able to formulate them, 
but we believe in them. Even when we are not conscious 
of believing in them, they influence our acts more than we 
think. 

Of course, we must reason as well as feel and imagine. 
But, though the mind must act as a unit, its completest 
action will be when we yield toa sort of elemental power 
behind and over us,—an energizing motive which it is im- 
possible for the most profound of the anatomizing philoso- 
phers to explain by correlation of forces, automatic and 
reflex action, psychical and physical correspondence, ag- 
gregate of feelings and ideas, or what not. If nature abhors 
a vacuum, she abhors still more this mental habit of un- 
twisting the strands and fibres that make the main cable of 
ife, that we may see how strong it is, or, as somebody ex- 
presses it, pulling up our roots to see how they grow. Her- 
bert Spencer and his school deny the freedom of the will, 
and go into profound reasons for their theory. But they 
are not profound enough. They pretend to give you the 
whole contents of consciousness; but they do not (how can 
they ?) reach down to the analysis of the Unconscious, and so 
they fail to pluck the heart out of the mystery. Analyze 
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the mind as we may, there remains a certain insoluble ele- 
ment. And, further, it is this very element which is most 
powerful in shaping the course of our feeling and ideas, the 
“aggregate” of which, according to Mr. Spencer, is the 
“ego.” The omission of this is the real vacuum that Nature 
abhors. She works by processes that are reflex, sympa- 
thetic, dynamic, and not mechanical. And we are all prac- 
tical transcendentalists in spite of ourselves. 

To some minds the question occurs, Will not the term 
“science” have to be extended from its present restricted 
meaning among purely scientific men, and made to cover a 
great many experiences and facts which are now ruled out 
of the region of pure scientific inquiry? Probably, few 
scientists will object to such an extension of their domain. 
For, however they insist upon clearness and exactness of 
knowledge, it is surely not the intent of science to narrow 
itself down to the dogma, “thus far, and no farther.” At 
least, so long as Science has not all the facts of nature under 
her ken, so long she will abstain from dogmatism. Or, if it 
be thought that there are fields of knowledge which are on 
another plane than hers, she will at least extend a fraternal 
hand to those who seek to establish certain truths on that 
plane. She will unite with Philosophy in aim and spirit. 

But it matters not by what name or sex we baptize the 
strong man-child whose mission is the investigation of truth. 
All truth-seekers must agree that the beginnings of our 
affirmations and first propositions are higher up than the 
senses and the understanding. It is not the theologic phi- 
losopher, Swedenborg, who alone maintains that wisdom 
proceeds first from love. It is a universal sentiment, and is 
attested by the applause with which we greet Shakespeare’s 
line, “ Love adds a precious seeing to the eye.” 

Man in his totality is an exceedingly composite being. It 
seems sometimes as if our intellectual faculties were built on 
or over the emotional, like Chinese suburbs or the market- 
gardens of Mexico on the water. Intellectual life begins 
higher up or deeper down (according to the symbol you 
use) than itself. It sinks or rises, tosses about or is still, 
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according to the condition of the spontaneous life beneath. 
It is subject to certain underlying aqueous movements — not 
without occasional inundations and storms — from inherited 
bodily and mental temperament, from imagination, from ed- 
ucated moral sense and religious feeling, and from the infi- 
nitely complex relations with outward circumstances. It is 
impossible for Intellect (with its large I,— pardon the pun) 
— Intellect pure and unmixed — to see but in parts. Some 
of the underlying elements of our nature will ooze up and 
mingle with it, as a house built on the water will be more 
or less damp. We are immersed in our temperaments as 
continents in their climates; while over us, as over the face 
of the earth, are woven the shifting mists and clouds of cir- 
cumstance. We are dominated by a perpetual play and 
change of images,— symbols; and we can think no thoughts 
without their help. 

With such a complex nature, how hard to draw the line 
between knowledge and faith! How difficult to put a 
stopper upon the instreaming of our moods over the dry 
terra firma of pure reason! 

But, when our mental life is well balanced, this back- 
ground of the Unconscious is the source of our best thought 
and action. Here dwell the lords of life, who affirm and 
justify their right to be heard as witnesses in that great 
court where truth is on its trial. If only the blundering 
senses and the conceited Intellect are admitted to testify, 
justice is defrauded. Those other agencies which course to 
and fro, or repose in that element of the Unconscious, de- 
mand to be heard also. Because they are often silent and 
reserved and mysterious, and take no visible part in shaping 
our creeds, are we therefore authorized to exclude them? 
Rather let them be strongly subpoenaed and brought into 
court. Who knows what testimony they may not add 
which will influence our philosophy and our faith ? 

And, say what you may of the importance of philosophical 
studies, the most inveterate student must sometimes run 
away from them, as a child from school,— for the health of 
the mind as well as the body. We must have a back-door 
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of escape from Thought’s incessant demands, into conditions 
that harmonize with the whole being. At least, let it be 
some change of occupation, in which other faculties besides 
those in the service of pure reasoning and philosophical 
speculation can come into play. We would break away 
from the presence of the great problems of life and death 
and the future, of man’s nature, origin, and destiny — and 
even duty — which lie about us, forever soliciting yet forever 
refusing our approach to a solution, and fall back upon the 
beauties of nature, the pursuit of art, the charms of music, 
of secial communion, of the theatre, of novels, of amusing 
games, of active out-of-door occupation,— anything which 
may supplement the unseen and unknown, and afford an 
outlet and relief from the “pale cast of thought.” A 
purely achromatic eye would be a lusus nature. We need 
variety of color as much as we do steadiness of light. 

That phrase of Hamlet seems an exceedingly applicable 
text, when we contrast past ages of unquestioning affirma- 
tion and belief with the present era of barren and un- 
necessary skepticism! True, those past ages were very 
unreasoning ages in regard to much that we now consider 
proved beyond dispute. But they had, at least, a mental 
spontaneity and a unity of action which we rather lack. 
There were fewer breaks between heart and head than we 
now see. In many respects, it may have been very sad and 
very bad that it was so. We think of the mass of intellects, 
in some of the times gone by, as very clouded and blind, 
compared with the mass of intellects of the present. But 
has not skepticism, as well as ignorance and superstition, its 
cloudy days and its fruitless days? And the question is, 
Was there not a certain wholeness, and therefore wholesome- 
ness, of mental action, such as our modern ages miss? They 
at least believed and affirmed, and acted with an animus 
which has died out of our pale and bloodless beliefs of 
to-day. Skepticism was not in the air, was not an epidemic 
then as now. It was confined to a few insulated places, 
here and there in the mind of some scholar, who, for the 
most part, having the horrors of the stake before him, kept 
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it all in, generally dared not utter it. Nowadays is there 
anything that somebody among us does not doubt? Call it 
a natural reaction, if you please, against the unreasoning 
error and superstition of Christendom ; but even the course 
of reaction should be regulated, and discrimination exer- 
cised as to the subjects of doubt, in an age that claims to 
be so enlightened. 

Every great reaction has a tendency to swing too far in 
an opposite direction from its starting-point. We begin by 
questioning about the traditionary beliefs in which we were 
born and brought up; and we are in danger of ending*with 
more than questioning the very foundations of all belief. We 
were once simply Protestants, having swung away from the 
Church of Rome. We are now liable to be total skeptics, 
having swung to the farthest limits of free inquiry, where 
everything involved in faith is questioned. We have 
already dethroned many of the old tyrants who held reason 
in chains. We have done away with orthodox forms of 
Christianity, and the realm of the supernatural is all open 
and bare to the daylight of the critical Reason,— like the 
cave of the monster Cacus when unveiled with all its 
hideous depths by the god Alcides,— 


“Umbrose penitus patuére caverne.” 


But, not satisfied with this, we push our thorough-going 
investigations into regions that transcend the limits of the 
human mind (as at present conditioned), and, often misled 
by illegitimate symbolic conceptions, indulge daring specu- 
lations about life, death, the soul, ethics, religion, and even 
the Deity himself. We have found out so much about 
Nature and our mysterious selves, Science has accomplished 
such wonders in almost every direction, why not go on find- 
ing out things, extending discovery everywhere, and not 
resting till there is no Wonderland left in the visible or in- 
visible world ? Such is the voice of the critical and scien- 
tific Intellect. 

But it seems to me there is another voice to be heard, 
which we may call the voice of Philosophy. And this 
counsels us to consider these phases of belief and unbelief 
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from two points of view. (1) We must note the elements of 
truth which were in the old beliefs, and which gave them 
vitality; and (2) we must take account of those inward 
forces in the nature and environment of men which impelled 
them to such beliefs. 

Happily, the first of these voices has made itself heard ; 
and there is no lack of thinkers who have applied a sound 
and liberal philosophy to the examination of the various sys- 
tems, creeds, opinions, superstitions, and what not, of the 
ages. Their raison d’étre has, I suppose, been pretty thor- 
oughly shown as being necessary or unavoidable steps in the 
evolution of thought and belief. 

But it is to be questioned whether the same philosophical 
spirit has been carried into the analysis of the human soul. 
I use the word soul not as the preacher, but as the philoso- 
pher, uses it, including not only the pure intellect, but all 
other attributes that constitute us human as differenced 
from the animal. I have long questioned (though I admit 
that I am no great reader in that line of thought) whether 
sufficient account has been made of all such attributes by 
writers on mental philosophy. Metaphysics often seems to me 
a sort of mental gymnastic,— good exercise, perhaps, if they 
take to it, for young people, but not immediately or largely 
connected with the general interior life; more concerned 
with the analysis of pure intellect, but omitting the forces 
of the heart, the imagination, the religious and moral sense, 
and, above all, the daily environment of life, with its count- 
less and ever-varying relations to these. Carlyle calls meta- 
physics the attempt of the mind to rise above the mind,— 
like a man trying to lift himself by his own strength. 

To reinstate the old spontaneity of the civilized race in its 
elder and cruder forms would, of course, be impossible, if 
desirable. But it may be reasonably asked, May not educa- 
tion do much for the future in cultivating what is best of 
this element, and keeping it in harmony with the purely 
intellectual? Let it be seen that all inquiry, even the most 
scientific, begins with affirmation before doubt,—a wish 
before the thought, the recognition of certain principles we 
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call self-evident, premises we take for granted, and believe 
in because we cannot help it; and that the whole course 
of our intelligent life is insensibly influenced by the pres- 
ence of a power which. guides us by an interpenetrating 
spontaneity, if we maintain a well-balanced condition 
within. 

One cause, perhaps, of this spreading epidemic of modern 
doubt is the modern intellectual fallacy that the human 
mind is the measure of all truth; that there should be no 
unknown or even nebulous truth for man, still less any un- 
knowable. But, it seems to me, we are like buckets thrown 
into the ocean, which can contain no more water than they 
are made to hold. What the old orthodox doctors called the 
“pride of intellect” had its assailable side. Science, it is 
true, is always at hand with her torch,— like an alert link- 
boy in the old times in London, when there were no street- 
lamps,— and comes jauntily up to you as you stand peering 
into the night, and will reply oracularly to all your ques- 
tions, and lead you in the right paths; and there shall be 
no darkness for you, thank Heaven! We have done with 
all that. But how if this blithe servitor is unable to lead 
you farther than to some huge towering city wall, and the 
gates are shut, the drawbridge up, and you are a prisoner, 
and must give up any proclivities towards the suburbs and 
the open country beyond? 

The truth is, in the intellectual world there must always 
be shadows as well as lights. We live at a time when we 
have to pay for the immense influx and irradiation of scien- 
tific truth by which the unchangeable laws of nature are 
made known, by being compelled to grope in a shadowy 
land of guesses and speculations about matters beyond the 
present limits of the mind. Our certainty about natural 
law is balanced by relative uncertainty in regions we cannot 
explore. So much faith, so much doubt. Once there was 
no end to unreasoning faith, even among thinking people, 
because there was comparatively so little known about nat- 
ural laws. Now, perhaps, there is a great deal of unreason- 
ing doubt, and that because we contrast our uncertainty 
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about much we wish to know with the absolute certainty 
that exists about what we do know. Thus our perplexity, 
in face of the great intellectual problems, where we seek to 
bridge the gulf between the subjective and objective, be- 
tween Thought and Reality, may arise from our not distin- 
guishing between the knowable and the unknown. 

But, if we insist on tracing the roots of modern skepti- 
cism, I think we need go no further than the pervading 
introspectiveness and self-consciousness of the age. How 
should an age of such wide cultivation and diffusion of 
knowledge, which is always talking about itself, and always, 
as I said, seeing its own features in the mirrors of the préss 
and of public opinion, escape from its habits of self-criti- 
cism and doubt? It is compelled to do its possible with 
this temperament and these tendencies, born and bred in 
it, and fostered by the society in which we live, and grow 
as it best can to a healthier and more rounded development, 
in which an open-hearted belief in great central ideas and 
principles shall absorb its petty doubts and egotisms. 

Its egotisms, I may here repeat. For dogmatism no less 
than skepticism has always been a sterile wilderness, un- 
watered by the streams of the Unconscious. 

What a dreary waste, for instance, of the intellectual 
powers for centuries is seen in the sandy deserts of Theol- 
ogy! What a hopeless alienation from the worship of 
the Spirit of Truth! What slavish infatuation before those 
idols named by Bacon,—idols of the den, the tribe, the 
market, the theatre! What desecration of the simplicity 
and integrity of common sense! What idolatrous substitu- 
tion of the phantasms of ignorance and superstition for the 
realities which might have been found by a childlike adher- 
ence to the better, simpler, wiser instincts of the soul! 

Opposite to this domain of barren and outworn Theology 
stands the throne of Poetry. In no province of literature is 
the spontaneous and affirmative element of the mind so 
indispensable. The poet, above all, must obey Sir Philip 
Sidney’s call to look into his heart and write. The witty 
poets, the didactic, the sensuous and sensational, must give 
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way in the long run to the prophets of the soul, the poets of 
the heart, the imagination, the ideal life. But on this it 
is needless to dwell, since it all goes without saying. Let us 
believe that sometimes the poets may have as clear a vision 
as the theologians or the metaphysicians. 

But, if intellectual health depends so much upon uncon- 
sciousness, how much more so is it with character! All 
private religion (to begin at the root), all true social revi- 
vals of religion, all great moral and political reformations, 
all thorough social developments, start on this basis, the 
subordination of self and individual opinion to universal 
ideas and ends, which are intuitively affirmed. 

In saying this, I do not forget what intensely religious 
forms of faith in old times have been vitiated by intellectual 
dogmas of considerable vitality, which, gaining the ascen- 
dency, have proved anything but a blessing to mankind. We 
cannot forget that out of the Christian Church have sprung 
the most bloody wars and the most bitter persecutions. But 
they all arose from the grand error which was common to 
all Christendom, that of setting up an intellectual assent to 
certain dogmas, above the faith of the heart and the conduct 
of the life. And we know very well that the doctrine that 
Character, and not intellectual belief, is essential religion, 
is a very new and only gradually spreading doctrine,— an 
infant as yet,— baptized, if not born, in this century, and 
is slowly gaining ground in the Christian Churches. 

We begin to see that the end of religion is the elevation of 
humanity,— the incarnation of God in man, not in one person 
only, but in the race. And this is to be effected not by any 
Moody and Sankey style of work,— where sinners are in- 
stantaneously whitewashed by sentiment, and set up before 
Biblical looking-glasses, that they may see how the Lord has 
especially favored them above others; but by converting 
them to a love of goodness for itself, giving them a new 
heart (if they prefer that phraseology), but a heart which is 
compact of sound principles of conduct, resulting in a new 
life. 

All this is evident enough; and yet how slowly the idea 
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takes possession of men and women who have been brought 
up on an intensely self-conscious and Pharisaic regimen! 
People begin to look upon a self-conscious saint as about 
the ultimatum of spiritual ugliness in creation. 

The late Henry James, Sen', who gave us the secret of 
Swedenborg distilled through the alembic of his remarkable 
and most original mind, does not hesitate to denounce such 
Pharisaism as the only utterly damnable and unpardonable 
sin. Nature and the Deity have no bottomless pit deep 
enough for such monsters. Yet certain forms of religion 
are so perverted in their manifestation through the Church 
that it greets the self-conscious saints as specimens of its 
legitimate religious efflorescence and fruit. 

Fortunately, the instincts of humanity are flatly opposite 
to any such detestable ideals. Nowadays, to unregenerate 
ears, if it is not a stigma to be called a pious man, it comes 
pretty near it. The term seems about to fall, if it has not 
already gone, into that dust-pile which somebody wittily 
calls “damaged phraseology.” A professor of religion had, 
on the whole, better profess nothing, if he wishes to pass 
muster in a thoroughly honest community. Character of the 
patented church manufacture, is hardly available in the 
secular markets. If we ever grow in essential wisdom and 
goodness, it is generally unawares, and the process is hid- 
den from ourselves. Who can tell about himself, where 
he stands in the scale of character? The healthiest and 
highest character disclaims any peculiar superiority, and 
frowns against excessive praise. But the votary of the 
Church necessarily becomes an egotist and a sectarian. The 
divine currents become vitiated by self. He shuts himself 
up in a close room in an atmosphere breathed over and over 
again till it is mephitic and deadening with a moral carbonic- 
acid gas. He is a plant growing in a cellar, white and 
sickly, with nothing of the green and bloom of garden and 
field. The true saints are those whose right hand knows 
not what the left is doing,— 


“Glad souls without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work and know it not.” 
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And these are not the majority in religious communities. 
Nor, when met with, are they always of the generally recog- 
nized saintly pattern. We have more faith in some gener- 
ous-minded people, whose lives are very faulty, than in some 
others who have grown into a habit of chronic introspec- 
tion, and who are always teasing their consciences with 
incessant fingering and fixing, and yet somehow never seem 
to get those consciences into any first-rate working order for 
the duties of common life. j 

The old precept, “ Know thyself,” has been universally 
accepted as a wise one; but, if it be understood to mean, 
Examine and watch continually all thy motives, as a physiol- 
ogist would watch, if he could, the action of all the nerves 
and arteries of the body, then, surely, it would be a perver- 
sion of its original meaning. I suppose it would be no wiser 
to know all the mysteries of our own thoughts and feelings 
than it would be to know those of our bodily functions. 
And yet this seems to be the end at which the moral meta- 
physician and the religious revivalist aim. 

In painting, as every artist knows, many a picture is in- 
jured, if not spoiled, by being overlabored. The danger is 
lest the first, fresh impression be gradually lost in working 
out the details. This is why a rough, hasty sketch from 
nature is often better than a finished picture. The painter’s 
mind is distracted from the wholeness and unity of his first 
transfer to the canvas, and spills itself, and dribbles away in 
needless manipulation of subordinate parts. Hence the con- 
troversy between old and new schools in art, between the 
fine executionists and the rough impressionists, between 
those who like to examine a painting at one foot distance, 
and even pry into it with a microscope, and those who prefer 
a distance of twenty or thirty feet. This is not saying that 
Art rejects labor. It is only useless and misdirected labor 
she protests against. Much mental labor as well as artistic 
imagination and selection must precede the work of the 
hand. The end to be accomplished is an embodied truth 
and beauty coexistent in the object itself and in the painter's 
mind and eye. And, if this can be attained by fewer well- 
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directed strokes, while he is most interested in his work 
(founded, of course, on long knowledge and practice), bet- 
ter than by days and weeks of what the French call “ the 
tormenting process,” certainly there should be no dispute 
about the superiority of the former method of work. 

So it is in the creation of all works of art. And the same 
rule holds in the building of character. The best specimens 
of character are: the simply noble and good, and are never 
compounded upon any particular recipe of schools, churches, 
or social standards. In all such development, it is the un- 
conscious life of which character takes wise counsel. 

So great is the charm of this quality that in fiction there 
are no stories more popular than those in which the unself- 
ish and unself-conscious character is rewarded by public 
recognition of his worth. 

Abou Ben Adhem does not know he is accepted as one 
who loves the Lord. He only knows that he has loved 
his fellow-men. Hawthorne’s charming story, “The Great 
Stone Face,” tells of a tradition of a prophecy that one day 
some great man would appear in the valley from which the 
colossal, mild, majestic features on the mountain-side are 
seen, whose face will bear to them a strong resemblance. 
Ernest, a country youth reared in this valley, is one of the 
most enthusiastic hopers for this event. There arrive suc- 
cessively, from time fo time, a rich merchant, a renowned 
military hero, an eminent statesman, and a poet, who are 
each in turn supposed by some of the villagers to resemble 
the mountain face, and to be the expected great man. Er- 
nest, meanwhile, grows in intellect and in character, be- 
comes a man of noble life and an eloquent preacher. But 
not till he is an old man is it discovered that (wholly unex- 
pected to himself) he is the one of all others whose features 
bear the prophesied resemblance. But he disclaims such 
honor, and still looks for a greater than himself. 

In Longfellow’s poem, “ Robert of Sicily,” the haughty 
and tyrannical king is suddenly dispossessed of his kingdom, 
an angel in his shape occupying the throne and ruling his 
subjects wisely and well; while Robert is degraded to the 
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place of king’s jester, and treated as an impostor and a mad- 
man so long as he claims to be king. Only after some years 
have passed, and he is completely humbled, and confesses 
his unworthiness and sin, and has almost lost the conscious- 
ness of his former state, is he reinstated on his throne. 
Such stories might be multiplied from fiction, all repeat- 
ing and indorsing the popular estimates of character in real 
life. 

In the public and social aspects of this quality, much 
instruction may be brought to us. What testimony we 
have in the great revolutions and reformations that have 
swept through nations and large communities, moved by 
some noble principle or cause ! 

The religious reformation which resulted in Protestantism 
had for its inspirer the irrepressible, thorough-believing 
genius of Luther,— of Luther mainly, though great reformers 
were his helpers. The great stream swept onward this 
spontaneous and inspired hero to results beyond his thought, 
which were felt and will be felt for centuries; while the 
same stream washed up on its banks the conscious, cautious, 
rather time-serving Erasmus, who, though by his learning 
he did so much to help the great cause, had nothing of the 
martyr spirit in him, nor was ambitious of it. Here, too, 
Luther builded greater than he knew. His aim was to 
purify the corruptions of the Church of Rome, and open 
the Bible to the people. But he started a force which is 
destined not to stop till it goes far beyond his limited view, 
and releases the European and American mind from all sec- 
tarian thraldom. 

What a grand drift of the noblest elements of manhood 
in the direction of divine ends was manifested in our war 
for the preservation of the Union! Amid all the private 
and social devastation, all the political and financial embar- 
rassment, and the generally barbarizing results of this dread- 
ful period, how many grand, heroic, moral manifestations, 
illustrating the divine principle that lifts man above him- 
self! Those tornadoes of fire consumed the great palatial 
structures of creed, and swept away the impregnable for- 
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tresses of social caste, and flung us upon our knees before 
the sovereignty of human nature. Church and State, theo- 
logical and social institutions, were tried in the fiery fur- 
nace. The sectarian for a time dropped his petty antago- 
nisms, the politician his partisan tomahawk, the negro slave 
became a fellow-soldier and a freeman, the free negro of the 
North was admitted to a juster equality in law and privilege 
with the white man. The pathetic experiences of prison 
and hospital melted away the icy barriers between aristocrat 
and mechanic, between saint and sinner; and the terrible 
ordeals of wounds and fever and languishing death far away 
from home brought out many a noble and tender trait in 
women no less than men, which did honor to our common 
American nation and our common humanity. The superfi- 
cial crust of creed, the irrelevant envelope of fashion and 
respectability, fell off, and left man face to face with his 
brothers and sisters. 

But greater than all these transient inspirations, though 
less dazzling and epic, are the noiseless triumphs of love and 
principle and truth over baser solicitations in the private 
soul. The doctrine of inspiration is a very old one, and 
commands assent to its truth. But the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence is more consoling and strengthening than the 
other. The first teaches that men are raised up now and 
then to do a great work to which they are summoned by 
a voice they must obey. But it lies rather in the sphere 
of genius and exceptional greatness. The great prophets, 
poets, heroes, reformers, and saviors of humanity were in- 
spired. But believe also in the Immanence,—the eternal 
presence and incarnation of Deity in all good men and 
‘women,—and you have a foundation for the life of every day 
and every hour. The glare of the lightning and the roaring 
of the thunder and the shudder of the earthquake are not 
here, but the still, small voice. There are no dreary inter- 
vals of darkness, no long waitings for signs in the heavens 
that the Infinite Spirit is drawing near, but constant sun- 
light, if we will keep our windows unbarred. We do not 
live in blind alleys or coal mines, out of which we may 
creep now and then at long intervals to see a niggardly strip 
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of sunshine, but in open spaces where we can have it al- 
ways. The waters of life are not shut off from us by any 
tax-gathering corporation of city or country; but we have 
only to turn our own faucets, close at hand, and there is 
more than we can use. 

The recognition of this element of the Unconscious Life 
may be seen in the teachings of the wisest and best seers of 
all times, ancient and modern. Indeed, I do not know 
where it is not either taught or implied outside of the old 
schools of metaphysics and theology or the new schools of 
materialistic science. But, among the seers of philosophy 
and religion, it has ever been the foundation of all their 
teachings. And my inadequate attempt to call the reader’s 
attention to some of these voices may seem to him, as it 
almost does to myself, superfluous. It is well, however, to 
listen to them sometimes, even if we know what they have 
said or may say. When we walk in the country in summer 
over the monotonous fields, by the tamely sleeping river we 
have known from our childhood, it is with somewhat differ- 
ent feelings we ascend the mountain beyond, where the 
crystal springs are hidden in the woods, and the very water, 
that common element, seems to be another thing when 
freshly bubbling from its recesses among the rocks and 
beeches and wild flowers. So is truth saved from seeming 
merely truism, when we associate it with the original seers 
and poets of remoter times. And it is well to recall a few 
of those remarkable passages in the Hebrew, Christian, Hin- 
doo, Chinese, Persian scriptures, or in the writings of the 
Greek or Roman philosophers, which speak of the life as 
all-important and the creed as secondary, or which imply 
a natural and spontaneous following out of simple and uni- 
versal principles in conduct. “Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth.” ‘“ Pray not, nor give alms 
to be seen of men.” “Become as little children, if you 
will enter the kingdom of heaven.” And here may be 
found the secret of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. 
The Hindoo Bhagavad-gita says: “He who can behold 
inaction in action and action in inaction is wise among 
mankind.” “Thou shalt find real worship in due time 
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spontaneously, in thyself.” ‘Let thy motive lie in the 
deed, not in the reward.” The Oriental sages are full of 
such passages. 

But the sayings of Lao-tse, the ancient Chinese sage, are 
the most remarkable of all the Oriental scriptures — so far 
as I know anything of them by extracts — in emphasizing 
the Unconscious as the fountain-head of all true life. Ac- 
cording to this seer, Tao is the Way rather than the Su- 
preme Being. It is something common to both God and 
man. “The Way that cannot be named is the beginning 
and ground of heaven and earth.” Mr. Samuel Johnson, in 
his great work on the Religion of China, says: ** Thus Lao- 
tse describes it [Zao] as through all ages an all-sustaining 
providential care, yet veiling its path aud subduing its 
glory, parading no strength, seeking no praise, with no 
motive beyond a spontaneous love ; a serene and still move- 
ment of resistless power, working as one that works not, 
without haste or striving for effect, withholding its own 
sway that man’s obedience may be free, and he be ruled 
only through his own nature, not by imperial edict or per- 
sonal will. This is the mystery of virtue. By what resem- 
bles this in himself, man knows himself a child of the Eter- 
nal Way, and finds his true life. The Yao of the saint is in 
claiming no greatness, and so achieving greatness; in ruling 
men by love and service; in simplicity and oneness with 
himself; in the self-knowledge and self-reliance that have 
learned to trust the invisible laws; in tender regard for the 
freedom of others, intermeddling only to open, never to 
close or clog their path.” 

What a contrast to the self-glorification of the Hebrew 
Jehovah and the self-conscious Jewish or Christian saint, 
who but imitates his self-conscious God, or, more strictly, 
evolves him from himself, and pours out the perpetual 
refrain, “the glory of God”! 

But no thinker of ancient or modern times, I will venture 
to say, has given such wise expression to this great doctrine 
of the Unconscious as may be found in the writings of one 
who was for many years our most inspired teacher, and 
whose fame will be far greater in the next century than in 
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this,— our own Emerson. It may be said to run through 
his essays and poems like a golden thread. With hin, it is 
a conviction,— a necessary way of envisaging the whole body 
of his thought. And so little does he care about defining in 
any formal philosophical statement or sequence of ideas 
that it would make him seem sometimes like a mystic, were 
it not for his repeated practical application of it to life. 
Emerson’s thought so usually takes the poetic form that we 
must learn to construe his text fully as much from a poetic 
as from a philosophic standpoint. It will not be deep 
searched with saucy looks, but must be caught by a certain 
intuitive faculty akin to hisown. See his essay on Charac- 
ter, which opens with the sentence, “I have read that those 
who listened to Lord Chatham felt that there was something 
finer in the man than in anything which he said,”— which 
sentence is the text for the whole essay, which dwells upon 
the latent, reserved forces in all great characters. Emerson 
is the author of that phrase, now as much a household word 
as anything out of Shakespeare, “ They builded better than 
they knew.” And the entire poem, “The Problem,” in 
which it occurs, is founded on this thought of the Uncon- 
scious, as the source of genius and of all great achieve- 
ment. And it is Emerson who said, “Character teaches 
above our heads.” The same idea runs through many of 
his essays, as those on Spiritual Laws, Self-reliance, Intel- 
lect. And, in his Divinity School Address and the essay 
on the Oversoul, he rises to a lyric grandeur akin to the 
sages and prophets of the Orient. The same tone runs 
through his poems. His readers might cull, both from his 
prose and his verse, an anthology of wise and profound sen- 
tences all bearing on this idea. 

I think it will be more and more conceded among the 
adherents of our liberal faith that we owe to Emerson a 
great debt, but especially that his writings are so pervaded 
by the truth spoken by the ancient sages, and that in a 
clearer tone and more articulate form than in the olden 
times. In such utterance, we feel that the highest vision of 
the prophet is one with that of the wisest philosophy of our 
century. 


CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. 
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LUTHER’S RETURN TO THE PRINCIPLE OF 
AUTHORITY.* 


There is probably no sadder spectacle in modern history 
than the falling away of Luther from the ideals of his early 
manhood. In 1517, in a letter to a friend to whom he sends 
his Theses, he signs himself as Martinus Eleutherius, “ Martin 
the Deliverer”; and his religious individualism bursts forth 
in the words: “ Why were Christ and all the martyrs put 
to death? Why did most of the great teachers incur hatred 
and envy, if not because they were bold despisers of old 
far-famed wisdom, or because they, without consulting the 
preservers of old knowledge, brought forward a new thing?” 
Twenty-nine years later, in his last sermon at Wittenberg, 
a few weeks before his death, he inveighs in most violent 
language against reason, “ the great harlot, the devil’s bride, 
the worst seducer of mankind.” 

It is the purpose of this essay to follow the mysterious 
paths which led Luther from such a starting-point to such 
a goal, to show how the destroyer of authority became its 
defender, the champion of progress its defamer. 

The “ Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Na- 
tion on the Improvement of Christian Society ” is Luther’s 
first avowal of religious independence. As Joshua led the 
children of Israel against Jericho, so Luther is going to lead 
the German knighthood against the walls of Rome; and he 
prays God to give him a trumpet, before whose blast the 
straw and paper walls of the enemy shall fall. Three such 
walls there are, behind which the papacy has intrenched 
itself. The first wall is the assertion that there exists a 
special spiritual order, distinct from the secular and, in all 
respects, superior to it. This, he says, is a mere fiction of 
Rome. 


*Johannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Velkes seit dem Ausgang des 
Mittelalters. Bd. 1I1., U1. Freiburg: Herder. 15th ed. 1889. Charles Beard, The Ref- 
ormation in its Relation to Modern Thought. Hibbert Lectures, 1883. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1883. Th. Holde, Martin Luther. Gotha: Perthes. Bd. I. 
1884. Bd. IT. 1889, 
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All Christians are of a truly spiritual order. Christ has made us all 
priests: the pope can make no one a priest. The infant, when it creeps 
out of the baptismal fountain, may boast to have already been conse- 
crated priest, bishop, and pope. There is a difference between men 
only with regard to their external occupation. As there are shoemakers, 
smiths, peasants, so there may be priests also; that is, men whose ex- 
ternal occupation it is to administer the public services of religion. 
Inwardly, every true Christian has a right to this office; to its outward 
exercise only he is entitled on whom the right has been conferred by 
the community. The community, then, elects the priest, it deposes 
him, it is the only sovereign in the spiritual administration. If it 
should happen that a person elected to such an office through his 


abuse of it were deposed, then he would be as he was before,— a peasant 
or a burgher, like the rest. 


Thus the first wall of the papists was shattered. 
The second wall is the assertion that nobody but the pope 
has the right to interpret the Holy Scriptures : — 


This is a wantonly concocted fable. Has not the pope often erred? 
Have there not been, in all ages, pious Christians who understood 
Christ’s spirit better than the pope? Are not all of us priests? Why, 
then, should we not be able to perceive and judge what is right and 
wrong in belief? What means the word of Paul: A spiritual man 
judges all things, and is judged by nobody? So let us, then, be coura- 
geous and free; and let not the spirit of liberty be stifled by the fictitious 
assumptions of popery, but boldly forward! to judge all that they do 
and all that they leave undone according to our trustful understanding 
of the Scriptures. If God spoke through an ass against the prophet 
Balaam, why should he not speak now through us against the pope? 


The third wall is the claim of the pope that he alone has 
the right to call an ecclesiastical council. This wall falls 
by itself with the two others. 


When the pope acts contrary to the Scriptures, then it is our duty to 
stand by and uphold the Scriptures against the pope. We must arraign 
him before the community, and therefore the community must be gath- 
ered in a council. And every Christian, no matter of what rank or con- 
dition, has a sacred obligation to co-operate in such an endeavor. “ If 
there is a fire in the city, shall the citizens stand still and let the fire 
burn because they are not the burgomaster, or because the fire perhaps 
began in the burgomaster’s own house?” So, in Christ’s spiritual city, 
if there arises the fire of scandal, it is the duty and right of every man 
to lend a hand to quench the flame of evil. 
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There follow in the greater part of the pamphlet a de- 
scription of the evils that existed in the Church of Luther's 
time, and radical propositions for their reform. Germany, 
he says, ought to be purged of the vile, devilish régime of 
the Romans. For Rome was draining the nation in such a 
way that it was a wonder that we had still anything left to 
eat. It would not be strange if God should rain fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and “hurl Rome into the abyss, as 
in olden times he hurled Sodom and Gomorrah.” ‘“O noble 
princes and lords, how long will you suffer your land and 
your people to be a prey to these ravaging wolves?” All 
money contributions to Rome he would have forbidden ; 
every envoy of the pope that should come to Germany he 
would have ordered to quit the country or to jump into the 
Rhine, to give the Roman brief a cold bath. The German 
bishops should cease to be mere figures and tools in the 
hands of the pope; none of them should be allowed to ask 
to have his election confirmed in Rome. The temporal 
power of the pope should be entirely abolished. All holi- 
days ought to be done away, or put upon Sundays. All 
pilgrimages ought to be prohibited, and the chapels of pil- 
grimage be demolished. The marriage of priests should be 
allowed. Spiritual punishments — as interdict, ban, suspen- 
sion — were horrible plagues imposed by the evil spirit 
upon Christianity, and ought, therefore, to be abrogated. 
On the whole, the entire canon law, from its first letter to 
the last, ought to be uprooted. 

This pamphlet to the German nobility preaches, indeed, 
nothing less than a complete revolution of the religious 
and social order as it then existed. And Luther himself 
was fully aware that these few pages contained the pro- 
gramme of a new era in the histor, »i mankind. 


I consider well [are the words with which he closes] that I have 
pitched my song high and brought forward many things that will be 
considered impossible. But what shall I do? I am bound to say it. I 
would rather have the world angry with me than God. Therefore, let 
them come on, whether he be pope, bishop, priest, monk, or scholar; 
they are just the right ones to persecute truth, as they have always done. 
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May God give us all a Christian understanding, and, above all, to the 
Christian nobility of the German nation a true spiritual courage to do 
their best for the poor Church. Amen. 


A further step in the emancipation of secular life from 
ecclesiastical pretensions was taken in the pamphlet on the 
“ Babylonish Captivity of the Church,” which appeared in 
the same year with the address to the nobility, in 1520. 
One of the chief means by which the mediwval Church 
walled about the life of the people was the doctrine of the 
Sacraments. Without baptism, no promise of grace; with- 
out confirmation, no continuance in it; without holy com- 
munion, no sight of God; without the sanction of the 
Church, no marital union; without the anointing of the 
Church, no right of priesthood; without extreme unction, no 
hope of eternal life. From the bondage of these ecclesiastical 
enactments Luther finds in the Bible the right to free the 
people. Neither confirmation, nor penance, nor marriage, 
nor consecration of priests, nor extreme unction, have a 
right of existence, as church institutions, through any recog- 
nition or especial promise in the Bible. Above all, the 
sanction of marriage and the anointing of priests are noth- 
ing but arbitrary encroachments of the Church upon purely 
human relations. Of the former he says: — 


Since matrimony has existed from the beginning of the world, and 
still continues even among unbelievers, there are no reasons why. it 
should be called a sacrament of the new law and of the Church alone. 
The marriages of the patriarchs were not less marriages than ours, nor are 
those of unbelievers less real than those of believers; and yet no one calls 
them asacrament. Moreover, there are among believers wicked husbands 
and wives worse than any Gentiles. Why should we, then, say, There is 
sacrament here, and not among the Gentiles? Shall we so trifle with 
baptism and the Church as to say that matrimony is a sacrament only 
in the Church? 


With regard to the consecration of priests he repeats, in 
substance, what he had said in his address to the nobility :— 


Let every man who has learned that he is a Christian recognize what he 
is, and be certain that we are all equally priests,— that is, that we have the 
same power in the word and in any sacrament whatever ; although it is 
not lawful for any one to use this power, except with the consent of the 
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community, or at the call of asuperior. For that which belongs to all 
in common no individual can arrogate to himself until he be called. 
And, therefore, the sacrament of orders, if it is anything, is nothing but 
a certain right by which men are called to minister in the Church. 


Consequently, in his injunctions to young men entering 
the priesthood, he impresses upon them the fact that by 
taking orders they are not in any way changing their spirit- 
ual state : — 


What, then, remains in you which is not to be found in any layman? 
Your tonsure and your vestments ? Wretched priesthood, which consists 
in tonsure and vestments! Is it the oil poured on your fingers? Every 
Christian is anointed and sanctified in body and soul with the oil of 
the Holy Spirit, and formerly was allowed to handle the sacrament no 
less than the priests do now. When I see how far the sacrosanct sanctity 
of these orders has already gone, I expect that the time will come when 
the laity will not even be allowed to touch the altar except when they 
offer money. I almost burst with anger when I think of the impious 
tyranny of these reckless men who mock and ruin the liberty and glory 
of the religion of Christ by such frivolous and puerile triflings. ... Those 
priests and bishops with whom the Church is crowded at the present day, 
unless they work out their salvation on another plan,—that is, unless 
they acknowledge themselves to be neither priests nor bishops, and re- 
pent of bearing the name of an office the work of which they either do 
not know or cannot fulfil, and thus deplore with prayers and tears the 
miserable fate of their hypocrisy,— are verily the people of eternal per- 
dition, concerning whom the saying will be fulfilled: ‘* My people are 
gone into captivity because they have no knowledge; and their honor- 
able men are famished, and their multitude dried up with thirst. There- 
fore, hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure ; 
and their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that re- 
joiceth shall descend into it.” 


The real meaning of a sacrament, according to Luther, is 
a promise of blessing from God to his children, to which 
he has himself attached an outward and visible sign. Two 
such promises, accompanied by two such signs, he finds in 
baptism and communion; and these alone he recognizes as 
means of grace. He concludes his treatise with these words: 


I hear a report that fresh bulls and papal curses are being prepared 
against me, by which I am to be urged to recant, or else be declared a 
heretic. If this is true, I wish this little book to be a part of my future 
recantation, that they may not complain that their tyranny has puffed 
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itself up in vain. The remaining part I shall shortly publish, Christ 
being my helper, and that of such a sort as the See of Rome has never 
yet seen or heard, thus abundantly testifying my obedience in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


It shows the extraordinary productivity of Luther’s mind, 
that the same year in which he published the Address to the 
Nobility and the pamphlet on the Captivity of the Church 
saw also a third treatise from his hand, in which he tried to 
establish a positive foundation of morals, which should find 
its sanction exclusively in the inner consciousness and per- 
sonality of the individual. This is the precious little tract 
on *“ The Liberty of a Christian Man.” The whole of this 
essay is summed up in the two antithetical propositions which 
stand at its head: “A Christian man is the most free lord 
of all, and subject to none. A Christian man is the most 
dutiful servant of all, and subject to every one.” Wherein, 
according to Luther, lies this lordship of men over all things? 
Luther answers, In faith, in the unconditional trust in God’s 
word. This faith is acquired not through any external 
forms, through fasting, pilgrimages, priestly garment, or 
through intellectual effort. It is independent of bodily 
conditions. Sickness or health, imprisonment or freedom, 
eating or drinking, has nothing to do with it. It is a 
purely inward renunciation of the individual to God, a per- 
sonal surrender to his word. To many this faith seems an 
easy thing; but, in truth, nobody can conceive of it who 
has not acquired it for himself under deep tribulations. But 
he who has once attained it cannot cease to speak and write 
of it. He needs no external thing any longer: he has all,— 
comfort, food, joy, peace, light, power, justice, truth, wisdom, 
liberty, and all good things in abundance. 


The soul which cleaves to the promises of God with a firm faith is so 
united to them — nay, thoroughly absorbed by them — that it not only par- 
takes in, but is penetrated and saturated by, all their virtue. For, if the 
touch of Christ was health, how much more does that most spiritual 
touch — nay, absorption of the word — communicate to the soul all that 
belongs to the word! As is the word, such is the soul made by it,— just 
as iron exposed to fire glows like fire on account of its union with the 
fire. 
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Thus the Christian has been elevated above all things, and 
has become lord of all. For nothing can prevent his salva- 
tion. “It is a lofty and eminent dignity, a true and almighty 
dominion, a spiritual empire, in which there is nothing so 
good, nothing so bad, as not to work together for my good, 
if I only believe.” 

The second part of the original proposition — namely, 
that “a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all, and 
subject to every one”—is only an outgrowth of the first. 
It is the application of faith to practice, it is the message of 
man’s service for mankind : — 


The good things which we have from God ought to flow from one to 
another and become common to all, so that every one of us may, as it 
were, put on his neighbor, and so behave towards him as if he were him- 
self in his place. They flowed and do flow from Christ to us: he put 
us on, and acted for us as if he himself were what we are. From us 
they flow to those who have need of them. We conclude, therefore, 
that a Christian man does not live in himself, but in Christ and in his 
neighbor, or else is no Christian: in Christ by faith, in his neighbor by 
love. By faith he is carried upwards above himself to God, and by love 
he sinks back below himself to his neighbor. 


In these three works of the year 1520, the Address to the 
Nobility, the Babylonish Captivity, and the essay on Chris- 
tian Liberty, Luther set forth what is truly vital and per- 
manent in his doctrine. In them he anticipated the devel- 
opment of mankind for three centuries. Only in our day, 
the last and best for which he was struggling has been 
realized,— the complete separation of Church and State, the 
unconditional liberty of the individual in matters of faith. 

But Luther himself desisted, with wonderful self-abnega- 
tion and inconsistency, from carrying out his ideas to their 
final issue. Surely, it was not cowardly shrinking from 
meeting his adversaries that deterred him. When, soon 
after the publication of these pamphlets, the papal excom- 
munication was hurled at him, he did not hesitate to do 
what in a time of hierarchical supremacy was the height of 
audacity,—to burn the sacred bull itself before the throng 
that gathered at his call outside of the gates of Wittenberg. 
And when, four months later, he was summoned before the 


5 
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highest tribunal of the world to defend his writings or to 
recant, he stood unswervingly by the word which he had 
spoken, knowing, as he said, that, though Huss was burned, 
truth was not burned. 

But he saw the tremendous difficulties that lay in his 
course; he saw that the mass of the people was not yet ripe 
for the logical consequences of his ideas; he was terrified 
to observe into what confusion he had plunged his people 
through the boldness of his assertions; at times he became 
doubtful of himself; and so he resolved to stop half-way, to 
carry out only a part of his ideas,— the struggle against the 
papacy. In order to do this most effectively, he onroses to 
the Roman Church another church, a church of his own. 
He abandons the idea of universal priesthood; he retreats 
into the narrow walls of doctrines sanctioned by the author- 
ity of his own Church. 

First, we notice this turn of his mind in his struggle 
against Carlstadt and the Zwickau prophets. These men 
had taken up, above all, Luther’s idea of a universal priest- 
hood. In reality, they preached his own doctrine, when 
they affirmed that the only essential in religious life was the 
inner communion of the individual with God; that every 
one was open to this inner illumination and deification, only 
one ought to wait for the divine spirit, to hold one’s self 
prepared for the divine inspiration, and, if it came, then the 
man was like God, and understood God's word as well as 
God himself; all external things were nothing to such an 
illumined spirit, were, in fact, only obnoxious to him, and 
ought as such to be violently trodden down. All this was, at 
bottom, Luther’s own teaching. But he was terrified to 
hear that which he had himself battled for, with bitter 
agony and conflict in his secret chamber, preached by others 
in the open market-place ; he was terrified to see how every- 
where preachers arose who claimed to be like him, illumined 
by the Divine Spirit, and to be able through special inspira- 
tion to interpret God’s word after their own fashion. 

And is it to be wondered at that he should have alto- 
gether refused fellowship with men who, as the later horrors 
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of the Anabaptist movement showed, held, in connection 
with this belief in universal inspiration, such revolutionary 
and dangerous doctrines as that of polygamy, and the estab- 
lishment of a communistic society, which should be raised 
out of the violent overthrow and ruin of the existing social 
order? Luther saw a universal anarchy before him. “ This 
one,” he exclaims, “ denounces baptism ; that one denies the 
sacrament; another interposes another world between this 
life and the last judgment. Some say this, some say that; 
and there are almost as many beliefs and sects in Germany 
as there are heads.” With the whole vehemence of his vio- 
lent nature, he now turns against these prophets of his own 
teaching, condemns them as fanatics and fools, and even 
approves that they and their followers be persecuted and 
punished by the civil authorities. 

Then comes the revolt of the peasants, with all its ter- 
rors; and with increasing horror Luther recognizes here also 
the fruits of his own teaching. But he will not see them; 
he denies all fellowship with the insurgents; he places him- 
self in the foremost rank of their opponents. In his pam- 
phlet “ Against the Murderous and Felonious Rabble of the 
Peasants,” he calls on the princes for merciless procedure 
against them. They are, he says, “ faithless, perjured, lying, 
disobedient knaves and villains, rebels who have deserved 
death of body and soul many times. Therefore, let smite, 
choke, and stab them, publicly or secretly, whoever can, 
and remember that there cannot be anything more poison- 
ous, injurious, devilish, than a rebellious man. Just as you 
are bound to kill a mad dog; if you don’t strike him, he'll 
strike you and a whole land with you.” Again: “The ass 
wants to be beaten; and the mob wants to be ruled by force. 
That God knew well; and, therefore, he gave into the 
hands of the authorities, not a foxtail, but a sword. And 
what I teach and write here shall stand, even if the whole 
world should burst over it.” And many years after, when 
the revolt in accordance with his words had been suppressed 
with the utmost cruelty, he shows the same iron spirit. “I, 
Martin Luther,” he says, “have killed all the peasants in 
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their revolt; for I have said that they should be killed. 
All their blood is on my head. But I throw it off on our 
Lord God, for he has ordered me.” 

The violence of this language, far from being an expres- 
sion of secure and undisturbed conviction, was, on the 
contrary, the product of agonizing conflicts and doubts, 
such as perhaps never have torn any man’s soul. He had 
broken with the old sacred tradition; he had rejected all 
outward helps to salvation; he had placed himself on his 
own ground, alone in all the world, trusting in the personal 
protection and direct guidance of God. Now he saw the 
same claim made by men whom he could not possibly recog- 
nize as being in the service of God. He saw the country as 
a surging sea, tossed by evil doctrines and pernicious con- 
tests. And he could not help feeling that he in a large 
measure was responsible for all this. Had it, then, really 
been the voice of God that called him? or had he lent his 
ear to the insinuations of Satan? Again and again we find 
him persecuted by such terrible visions, the very foundations 
of his faith tottering under him, his life seeming blighted 


and his work cursed. Out of such despair he writes to 
Melanchthon in 1527 : — 


For more than a week I have been tossed about in death and hell, 
so that, hurt in all my body, I still tremble in every limb. For, having 
almost wholly lost Christ, I was driven about by storms and tempests of 
despair and blasphemy against God. But God, moved by the prayers of 
the saints, begins to have pity on me, and has drawn my soul out of the 
lower hell. 


And to another friend : — 


I truly think that no common devil, but the very prince of the devils, 
has risen up against me, so great and so equipped in knowledge of the 
Scriptures is his power against me; so that, unless I held to the word of 
another, my own knowledge of Scripture would not suffice. 


And in the following year : — 


I commend myself to your prayers and to those of the brethren. I 
have saved others, myself I cannot save. 


Out of these conflicts he sees in his extremity only one 
way of deliverance. He can only answer these terrible 
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questionings by a blind and implicit faith. He comes forth 
from the struggle, not as he had entered it, strong in intel- 
lectual fearlessness, but strong in stubborn adherence to a 
chosen authority; not any longer as the champion of reason, 
but as its defamer. Reason now appears to him as the root 
of all evil; reason has led man astray from God ; reason is 
“a light that is only darkness.” Without knowledge of the 
divine grace, it is “a poisonous beast with many dragons’ 
heads,” it is “an ugly devil’s bride,” it is “the all-cruellest 
and most fatal enemy of God.” In another place he says: 
“It is a quality of faith that it wrings the neck of reason 
and strangles the beast which else the whole world with 
all creatures could not strangle. But how? It holds to 
God’s word, lets it be right and true, no matter how fool- 
ish and impossible it sounds.” And by thus strangling 
reason, he says, we offer to God “the all-acceptablest sacri- 
fice and service that can ever be brought to him.” 

It was in such a frame of mind that Luther arose against 
Zwingli’s method of Biblical interpretation. That here, 
again, he placed himself in opposition to his own principles 
is evident enough. He himself had not hesitated to apply 
rational criticism to the Bible. It is well known that he 
rejected the Epistle of James, which he called a “book of 
straw.” Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he said that it could 
not have been written by Paul or any other apostle. To 
the Apocalypse, also, he attributed very little value: “ May 
every one think of it,” he said, “ what his spirit leads him to. 
My spirit cannot conform itself to this book.” Even in the 
interpretation of single passages in the Bible, Luther did 
not shrink from departing from the literal sense or from at- 
tempting symbolic explanations. That he now in the ques- 
tion of the Eucharist so stubbornly clung to the letter of 
Biblical tradition can be explained only through his convic- 
tion that the whole structure of the spiritual life of the 
people was threatened to its very foundations, and that 
everything must be done to revive the idea of authority. 

There is, perhaps, no more tragic moment in Luther’s life 
than when, in that famous disputation with Zwingli at 
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Marburg, he rejected all proposals of his opponent to come 
to a friendly understanding on this matter. Luther had 
written the words, “ This ts my body,” with chalk on the 
table before him. He clenched his fist over it, and declared 
that he would not depart by a hair’s-breadth from the letter 
of these words. Thus spoke the same man who a few years 
before had led the German people into the battle for spirit- 
ual freedom, who had called on them to fling away the form 
and cleave to the substance of religion, who had founded 
the religious life upon individual belief and individual 
reason. 

It is hard for us ordinary men to follow the flights of such 
a gigantic mind as Luther’s. But if we have in ourselves 
felt contrary tendencies, leading us now this way, now that, 
if we have seen the two aspects of a truth so clearly that we 
were kept in suspense between them, then we can at least 
begin to divine through what extremes of experience a man 
must pass, who sees with an intense and far-reaching vision, 
who feels with elemental power and passion, who throws 


his whole force and being upon whatever side he may 
take. 


And at last the central truth, which in spite of all tran- 
sient veiling Luther’s life stood for, has prevailed. What he 
himself and his contemporaries were not able to accomplish 
has been fulfilled in our own time. The great poets and 
thinkers of the classic period of German literature took up 
the work where he had left it, and led us into that realm of 
universal brotherhood and humanity which Luther saw from 
afar, but was not allowed to enter. 

Kuno FRANCKE. 





Publie Worship. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP.* 


In our liberal churches, the range of thought concerning 
public worship is extremely wide. On the one hand, we 
have those to whom “the enrichment of our public wor- 
ship,” as they phrase it, is a prominent ideal. On the other 
hand, we have those who would like to come in after what 
they call “the introductory services,” which, to their think- 
ing, merely lead up to the sermon, with which they have no 
worshipful associations, often naturally enough. The latter 
class again divides itself into two parts, widely distinguished 
from each other, one part finding no reality or appropriate- 
ness in any prayer or worship, the other holding that true 
prayer is an aspiration from the alone to the Alone,—a 
soliloquy which cannot be overheard without impiety. 

It follows that the first consideration to which we are 
called in the discussion of public worship is the legitimacy 
of private worship, of private prayer. For, if there be no 
legitimacy here, it will hardly be conceived by any one that 
a place for public worship can be found. But, if there be 
legitimacy here, then, whether there is any for public wor- 
ship is the next step, from which we may go on to ask what 
manner of public worship is best suited to men’s spiritual 
wants and aspirations. 

I cannot think of anything more simple, natural, inevita- 
ble, than private prayer. It is as simple, natural, inevitable, 
as awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, as thankful- 
ness for benefits received, as aspiration for the good and 
true, as yearning for communion with our own who have 
been received up out of our sight, and all those who have 
been “friends and aiders of such as would live in the 
spirit.” The prayer of awe and wonder, reverence and 
adoration, is as much the normal attitude of the healthy 
soul as an erect posture is of the healthy body. The world 
might be just as wonderful, just as beautiful as it is; and, if 
man’s mind were different, it might stir in him no sense of 


*A paper read at the meeting of the New York State Conference in New York 
City, Nov. 20, 1889. 
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mystery: it might awaken in him no delight, no transport 
of enthusiasm, no rapture of thanksgiving. But, so long as 
the world and man remain as they are,— made for each 
other, the mind of man the complement of the material 
universe,— so long there will be that response of the human 
spirit to the divine which is worship, which is prayer, what- 
ever it is called, or however strenuously it refuses to be 
named. 

And just as natural as the private prayer of adoration, 
quickened by all the infinite wonder of the world, its infi- 
nite beauty and magnificence, is the private prayer of thank- 
fulness. I cannot think that this—to live and thrive — 
demands a sense of the peculiar and exclusive care of the om- 
nipotent power. What we are thankful for is that we are 
sharers of the universal joy and sorrow of the world. What 
we are thankful for is that, for all our sorrow and our bur- 
den, others may be glad and free. What we are thankful 
for is that, however stricken and bereft we may be now, we 
have been blessed in ways we never can forget, and that the 
recollection helps to make us patient, sweet, and brave. 
What we are thankful for is the great inheritance which 
has come down to us from the toilers and the thinkers of 
the past and the high privilege of living in such good man- 
fashion that it shall not be impaired by any fault of ours. 

But adoration and thanksgiving do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of private prayer. There is much more than these. 
There is aspiration. There is the worship of ideal excel- 
lence, which declares itself in every effort to obey the 
body’s law of health and the mind’s law of growth, and that 
law of conscience which we call the Golden Rule. I would 
not underrate the value of the faintest impulse in the direc- 
tion of a purer and a better life. But the aspiration which 
marks the highest possibility of private worship must not be 
confounded with any such impulse, with any momentary 
wish that we might live more nearly level with the best that 
shames us from afar. Welcome the mountain height or 
forest depth, the face of man or woman, the mystery of 
science or the poet’s thought, that for a moment gives to our 
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horizon infinite expansion. But there is private prayer 
which is more than any thrill of gladness, any rapture of 
thanksgiving, any momentary impulse of the heart towards 
what is purest, truest, best. And, what is more, unless the 
worship that is all of these goes forth to seek embodiment 
in voluntary act, in habitual life, it cannot be expected to 
return and animate our dust. Only when aspiration is a 
constant and unwearied habit of the soul, only when year 
in and year out we seek not only harmonious perfection for 
ourselves, but to widen upon every side the skirts of light 
and love, only then does the Eternal give to his beloved 
even while they sleep. In town and field, he waits for us in 
every atom and event, and responds to our fidelity with the 
best he has to give. 

Men’s earliest prayers were to their’ vanished friends. 
“Come to your home,” they cried. “It is swept for you 
and clean, and we are there who loved you ever. And 
there is rice put for you, and water. Come home, come 
home, come to us again!” Men’s latest prayers take up 
that sad refrain. In the quiet places of their hearts, they 
summon back the friends whom they have loved and lost. 
They enter into spiritual communion with their love and 
truth. They shame themselves with their remembered good ; 
and with these there comes a cloud of witnesses, the truest 
and the best of every nation under heaven. The problem 
is not how to secure, but how to escape such visitations. 
They throng our silences, whatever be our wish or will. 

“ Ever their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table, they lord it o’er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good.” 
Because such things as these, such adoration, thankfulness, 
aspiratiqn, striving, spiritual communion, are as simple, nat- 
ural, inevitable, as anything can be, I say that private prayer 
is simple, natural, inevitable. Does any say, But why call 
such things prayer and worship? Because they are prayer 
and worship, whatever they are called. They are of the 
stock and lineage of all the world’s best worship and the 
world’s best prayers. By an unbroken thread they go back. 
6 
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through the labyrinth of centuries to the first motions of the 
human spirit on its way to God. 

There are those who limit the signification of private 
prayer to so much as is spoken audibly. Some do it to the 
prejudice of the silent, conceiving words spoken, or, at least, 
deliberately thought, to be essential. Others do it to the 
prejudice of prayer, conceiving that a spoken prayer implies 
a physically hearing God. The literalism of the latter and 
the materialism of the former are equally deplorable. Does 
the poet think that Nature physically hears when he lifts to 
her his high and holy hymn? True prayer cannot be un- 
made by speaking it, nor by keeping silence. I cannot but 
think that those are wise who keep some little space apart 
for prayerful thoughts and words; but, even for those who 
do, it will very often happen that the prayer-moments 
which are of the finest essence are not those which they set 
apart, but those of a divine surprise, when something in 
the face of nature or in a book or in the deep heart of a 
friend, appeals to them, as if God did beseech them, to put 
away all weak and wandering thoughts. Our best private 
prayers, I am quite sure, are not on fixed occasions and at 
home, but on the street and in the public conveyance, when 
we are suddenly confronted with some bestial or angelic 
face, or with some gracious memory or perfect trust that 
shames the things that we have done. Even our best at 
home are seldom audible. They are of the kind which thus 
the poet sings : — 

“ Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With folded hands or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to love compose ; 
In humble trust, mine eyelids close 
With reverential resignation : 
No wish conceived, no thought expressed, 
Only a sense of supplication, 
A sense o’er all my soul impresst, 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are.” * 


*S. T. Coleridge, “ The Pains of Sleep.” 
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Private prayer and worship being thus natural and inevi- 
table, what shall we say of public worship and of public 
prayer? They seem to me as natural, if not as inevitable, 
as the other. It is easy to conceive of public worship in a 
way that shall commend it neither to the head nor the 
heart. Let a little story serve for illustration. In England, 
on a day of days, I met a lady whose husband was the rector 
of a church in Australia or New Zealand. She said that he 
had services every morning in his church, that often not 
more than one or two were present, but that he would have 
them just the same if no one came, as they were for the wor- 
ship of God. There was nothing singular in this. Nothing 
has been more common than the idea that public worship is 
for God’s sake, because he is pleased with adulation as he 
was formerly, or was supposed to be, with the savory smell 
of burning sheep and cattle. 

In the rector’s indifference to attendance on his function 
there was also the sacramental idea that the priest worships 
in the people’s place. If public worship were so bound up 
with these primitive ideas that it must stand or fall with 
them, the sooner it fell, the better. But it is not: it is not 
God’s need and satisfaction, but our own, that makes public 
worship fit and excellent. It is what we have together much 
more than what we have in difference and separation that is 
the ground of our thanksgiving, adoration, trust, and love; 
and so it is the most natural of all things that we should ex- 
press together these sentiments and emotions of our hearts. 
A frequent objection to public prayer is that it is praying 
Sor others. If it is, so much the better. The most private 
prayer is that, when it is at its best; in the spirit of the 
Buddhist declaration, “Never will I accept private indi- 
vidual salvation, never will I enter into peace alone.” To 
pray with others is the highest possible ideal. “O God,” 
said Father Taylor, “we are a widow with six children.” 
That was to touch the goal, to identify himself and congre- 
gation with the sorrow close at hand. So, always, when 
the preacher truly prays, he is his congregation, the mouth- 
piece of their gladness and their sorrow, of their peace and 
pain. As much sympathy, so much true public prayer, no 
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more. Given the sympathy, and the minister who prays 
is the father fretted with his business anxieties, the mother 
with her household cares, the young man or woman strug- 
gling with temptation or with aimless ease, the wife or hus- 
band sitting in lonely darkness, the children who miss every- 
where the father’s or the mother’s voice and step. Given 
the sympathy, and all the people’s joy and gladness, as well 
as all their sorrow, shame, and sin, will find a door of utter- 
ance at the preacher’s lips, or in the silence upon which his 
laboring heart precipitates itself like a tired child upon its 
mother’s breast. 

For all its sacredness, the prayer of public worship does 
not disdain some practical consideration. It is not a solil- 
oquy; and, though the temptation is often very strong to 
make it this, in any rational conception it is only spoken to 
be heard, not overheard, by the congregation; and, when 
not so heard, the congregation is defrauded of its right. 
We have all heard of certain eloquent prayers “ addressed 
to a Boston congregation,” and have appreciated the sting- 
ing satire of the phrase. But, in all sincerity, are not the 
least eloquent addressed to the people much more ob- 
viously than to God, and without requiring an apology 
for this? “As if God did beseech you”! It is God who 
prays to us as much as we to him in every truest prayer ; 
and the minister never rises so high as when he knows not 
whither he is going in his voicing of that prayer of God. 

Further than this, let us say frankly that public prayer is 
the endeavor of the minister to engage his people in a de- 
vout and reverent frame of mind, to draw their wandering 
thoughts together in a common act of adoration and thanks- 
giving, to bring home to them the appealing loveliness of 
outward things, and their birthright as inheritors of count- 
less centuries, and the possibilities of holy living which they 
have failed to seize, and the miseries they might do some- 
thing to allay, and the wickedness into whose blackness 
they have sunk, and the goodness to which death has given 
added power to shame and heal. 

But much of this, or all of it, you may suggest, is more 
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the function of the sermon than of the prayer. Not more; 
yet hardly less. I mean the mystic line is very hard to 
draw between the function of the sermon and the prayer. I 
mean that the sermon not less than the prayer is a part of 
public worship. Some who are ritually inclined, or worship- 
fully only, take serious exception to the designation of the 
hymns, the Scripture reading, and the prayer before the ser- 
mon as “introductory services,” as if the sermon were the 
king, these but the heralds sounding his approach. The 
exception is well taken, I am sure. What goes before the 
sermon, equally with the sermon, stands in its own right, 
and is often more than that to many who are too tired to 
think, but not too tired to feel the weary weight of this (for 
them) unprofitable world. But, if the parts of the service 
that go before the sermon cannot properly be spoken of as 
“introductory services,” as little can the sermon properly be 
shunted off upon a siding as a mere train of intellectual 
lumber, in order that the express object of religious meeting 
— worship — may have free course and be glorified. My dear 
young friend raises the voice of lamentation because of “ the 
position of the pulpit in the centre of the head of the church 
where the altar was before.”* The wicked secularism of 
the time hath done it, we are told. Nay, but it is the secu- 
larism of Jesus, an appeal to whom against the centrality of 
the preacher’s function in the church is so unfortunate as 
to be almost ridiculous. The Christian Church is not of 
priestly, but of prophetic origin. It derives its characteris- 
tic note not from the temple, but from the synagogue. Of 
the priestly functions of Jesus there is no gospel word. But 
of his preaching there is much reported; and there is reason 
to believe that it was very good, and quite as useful as the 
temple ritual of the time. Not the altar, but the pulpit, has 
been the central force of Christian history: the preacher, in 
the line with Jesus and the prophets, quickening a thousand 
souls to better life where the altar has not quickened one. 
If the displacement of the latter by the former is, as we are 
told, “a sign of the desire that the personal qualities of the 





* Unitarian Review, October, 1887, p. 311. 
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minister shall prevail over his priestly qualities,” it is a good 
sign. The notion that the functions of the priest are unaf- 
fected by his personal character was once very prominent, 
and what came of it does not admit of public character- 
ization. 

But, even if public worship were the be-all and the end- 
all of religious congregation, the sermon could not properly 
be set aside as of such small account as it appears to many 
of our priestly ministers who preach very well themselves. 
They condemn it for excess of intellectuality, but some of 
us have oftener found tvo little than too much. I really do 
not think that this is greatly to be feared. It has an intel- 
lectual work to do, a work of sound instruction in revealing 
the true character of the Bible, the relation of Jesus of 
Nazareth to his age and to the ages, the course of Christian 
history, and the development of our own branch of the 
true vine in which all religions live, the relation of the exi- 
gencies of religion to the successive problems of the time. 
It has a moral work to do which ought to save it the 
esteem of those to whom its intellectuality is an offence. 
Is it nothing that it shames men’s weakness and frivolity, 
that it drags their hidden baseness to the light, that it holds 
a mirror up against their secret sins? Is it nothing that it 
shows “how awful goodness is, and virtue in her shape how 
lovely” till men see and feel their loss? Is it nothing in 
such times as these, when, here and there and everywhere, 
the social theorist hawks his nostrum for the sickness of 
mankind, that the sermon steadily insists that there is no 
other name given under heaven by which men can be saved 
but private character? Let them lay this “single tax” upon 
themselves and pay it honestly, and very soon their “ look- 
ing backward ” would reveal a vision full of peace and joy. 

And then, besides its intellectual and moral work, the ser- 
mon has a work of comfort and of consolation. It is at this 
point, perhaps, that it passes most naturally and easily into 
the province of the prayer; but there is hardly any point at 
which the two are not as open to each other as the temper- 
ate and tropic seas. If, as its critics frequently imply, the ser- 
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mon had in it no element of worship, it would still hold the 
first and central place in the public ministration of religion. 
But, if it had no intellectual force, no moral inspiration, no 
voice of comfort and of peace, it would still hold the first 
and central place in public worship. In the judgment which 
sets apart the sermon from the worship of the congregation, 
there is no justice whatsoever. If it approximates to what 
it ought to be, and often is, it is more worshipful than any 
other part of the religious service, however slightly or elab- 
orately ritualistic that may be. At one time or another 
have we not all listened to sermons which brought home to 
us the wonder and the bounty of the world, and summoned 
us to adoration and thanksgiving, more irresistibly than 
any form of prayer, than any hymn or Bible reading or an- 
tiphony, than any eloquence of architectural beauty, or win- 
dows blazing with the forms of angel companies? But, 
more than any adoration or thanksgiving, it is the use of 
prayer to lift our hearts to ideal excellence, to touch them 
with divine compassion, to fill them with a tender confi- 
dence and glorious hope. Yes, certainly; but does not the 
sermon do these things quite as effectively as any ritual, 
hymn, or prayer? One, pleading for a better “door of ut- 
terance’’ than the sermon, has recently inquired among us,* 
“Can the words of any man’s earthly wisdom have such 
direct force and instantaneous appeal as an illuminated 
sketch of the transfiguration?” I should say, “ Yes, and 
more; a thousand times as much.” I would not give one 
good sermon for all the stained glass in Europe, and all the 
religious pictures into the bargain, as a means of instanta- 
neous appeal to men. “Can any argument,” proceeds my 
friend, “ however firm and subtile and high-strung, make the 
heart so quiver with the hope of immortal life as a glowing 
picture of the resurrection?” “Yes,” I should say again, 
“and more a thousand times; even for those who accept the 
resurrection of Jesus as a fact.” As very few among us do 
so accept it, to put a picture of it on the walls or in the 


* Unitarian Review, October, 1889. 
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windows of our churches would be a glazed or painted lie. 
And George MacDonald has well said, “ The hell which a lie 
will keep a man from is doubtless the best place for him to 
go to.” 

As to the constitution of an ideal public worship, I trust 
that I am not so set and fixed in my own way that I cannot 
see what good there is in other ways for other people. 

“T may not hope from outward forms to win 

The spirit and the life whose fountains are within.” 
If others may, I would not hold them back. As an instru- 
ment of public worship, the highest place, I should say, be- 
longs to the sermon. If it does not take it and fill it, then 
it is not what a sermon ought to be. Next I should place 
the unpremeditated prayer; unpremeditated because only 
so,— though not unfrequently it will return to many a fa- 
miliar phrase, and be the better for so doing,— only so can 
it economize the impulse of the hour, that surging of the 
people’s joys and sorrows through the preacher's heart, 
which Theodore Parker said he always felt, no matter how 
dull and lifeless he had been before. All are not so fortu- 
nate. I know all that can be said against 


“That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 
Still pumping phrases for the ineffable, _ 
Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze.” 


This is, perhaps, the average way. But sometimes the 
channel, so often muddy when it is not wholly dry, receives 
such glorious access from all the heights of a man’s nature, 
from all the hidden springs of his experience, that its banks 
are broken down, and growths of characters and endurance 
that were perishing of drought in other men feel a refreshing 
coolness at their roots, and throughout every part the prom- 
ise and the potency of a divine renewal. To throw away 
the possibility of such moments of the “real presence ” as 
are these would be a dreadful waste. Whatever system of 
printed prayers our churches may adopt, I should hope this 
postern might be left open for the army of God encamping 
round about us to come freely in. I should also hope that 
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the printed prayers might be left optional by churches using 
them for ministers exchanging with their own. Otherwise, 
they would make such a line of cleavage in the denomina- 
tion as we have not had since Clarke and Sargent went out- 
side the wall with Parker, bearing his reproach. And it 
will not help the matter for the contracting vestrymen or 
deacons to assure the exchanging minister or candidate, who 
cannot stomach the damaged phraseology of the liturgy, 
that he believes it quite as much as any of the congregation ; 
that none of them, in fact, believe it. 

“ The enrichment of our public worship ” is a phrase that 
means one thing here and quite another there,— concession 
to a vulgar and aggressive secularity, or a deepening of the 
spiritual import of the service in its various parts. It is 
against the former that we have to guard ourselves with 
every barrier we can oppose. Whatever is intrinsically 
good, that let us boldly take, scared by no Puritanic warn- 
ings of the Episcopalian or Romish dangers of the way. 
But let us be very certain that we take it because it is in- 
trinsically good, and not because it is a bid against some 
rival church, an “unparalleled attraction,” “the peacock’s 
tail,’"— it was an advocate, and not an enemy, who named 
it so.— “which the people want; and, if we don’t give it to 
them, they will go somewhere else.” Let them go. Better 
“churches of two, churches of one,” than churches filled by 
seekers for mere entertainment for the eye and ear. To un- 
spiritualize religion there is no surer way than this. The 
temptation comes alory with the singing and the music 
oftener than in any other way. There is a musical enrich- 
ment of the service which is its degradation,— the singing of 
pieces in which the triviality of the music is only less abomi- 
nable than the quality of the words. That these can seldom 
be distinguished is a happy consummation; but, in an order 
of worship appealing to the sympathy of honest men, they 
ought to be such as might be distinguished without grief or 
shame. I know the difficulty of finding words expressive 
of a rational faith in connection with good music. Then 
have the good music without any words. Then fall back on 


7 
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congregational singing. There are plenty of good words 
for that. And that is not vicarious. I have Theodore 
Thomas with me in my conviction that this represents our 
best attainment in church music at the present time. But 
it is capable of infinite advance. There is not a quartet 
in Christendom that could so lift the heart to high and holy 
things as a congregation trained to the singing of such 
hymns as already make our liberal anthology the richest 
that the world has ever known. 

The reading of the Scriptures is generally regarded as a 
part of public worship. If one portion is read for instruc- 
tion, another portion is generally read for praise. And, 
surely, for the latter there is nothing in the scope of uni- 
versal literature so good as the psalms and prophets of the 
Old Testament. So good, and— may I not say with equal 
truth?—so bad. So good, where there is wise and loving 
choice of what is sweet and true; so bad when the reading 
is hap-hazard, when no anachronism and no imprecation 
daunts the headlong speed. Here, then, is obviously an 
opportunity for the enrichment of our public worship in a 
very real and noble fashion,— by the selection of what is 
most excellent, most universal, for the help of ministers, 
. who, in the rush of many cares, often let this be crowded 
out. The enrichment would be greater and more admirable 
if the selection did not stop short with the Hebrew and the 
Christian scriptures, though here the personal equation 
counts for much. It is what we love that goes to other 
hearts. I am persuaded that no Scripture reading I have 
ever done has been so quickening or quieting as certain bits 
of modern poetry and psalm with which I have begun the 
worship of the day. 

Closely allied to the matter of Scripture reading is the 
matter of a responsive service. Indeed, when the enrich- 
ment of our public worship is spoken of, this is what is gen- 
erally intended,—this and 1 multiplicity of printed prayers. 
In the discussion of this matter, it has seemed to me that 
there has not been sufficient allowance for the difference in 
men and minds. That what is good for one is good for all 
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has too often been the implication upon either side of the 
debate. Surely, it is not so. As for myself, I doubt if such 
a service, however genuine, however admirably conceived, 
would be to me a helpful thing, or, indeed, anything but a 
weariness. I have found it so with the most beautiful ser- 
vices of England’s Church in her cathedral choirs. I have 
found it so with the beautiful ritual service of James Mar- 
tineau, which, intellectually and spiritually, left nothing.to 
desire; and human nature has never seemed to me more 
absurd and despicable than at a service which I saw at Notre 
Dame in Paris. It was a magnificent service. The feast of 
color was superb. The singing would have made the angels 
glad. But what a business for men to be engaged in! 

But, because this kind of thing has for me so little attrac- 
tion, lam not disposed to make my taste a rule for others. 
Only, if we are to have a ritual service in our churches, let 
it be real, let it be genuine,— the truth, and not a lie. Let 
us have honesty in our devotions. That a number of per- 
sons reciting in unison what none of them believe produce 
an effect that is extremely edifying to themselves, and by 
which God is well pleased, I find no reason to believe. Yet 
something very like to this is the contention of so many 
voices near and far that it would seem to indicate some 
general movement of contemporary thoughts and feeling. 
We are told that “a tender conscience is a conscience un- 
equal to the struggles of life,’ * that “we should be suspi- 
cious of any conscientious scruples that other good men do 
not share,” * that “we cannot afford to individualize our- 
selves with respect to outward symbols,” + that no “intel- 
lectual vexation” with them ought to prevent our use of 
them,} that “what is gained in accuracy is lost in effec- 
tiveness,” $ that “to decline to read the psalms together” 
because some passages seem meaningless or false to us is 
“more likely to develop purism and Pharisaism than sincer- 
ity.” § All this is pleading for dishonesty in worship. 





* Professor Jowett. +t Thomas Hill Green. 
t Unitarian Review, November, 1889, p. 418. 
§ Ibid., October, 1889, p. 341. 
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Every one knows that a responsive service which shall ex- 
press the exact beliefs of an entire congregation is an impos- 
sible thing. But is this any reason for flouting scruples, for 
offering premiums upon carelessness of word and phrase, 
for pretending that, so long as men say something together, 
it is no matter what they say? This is to invite the unreal- 
ity of which we have already had too much,— in Unitarian 
services, sentences as little applicable to our present needs 
as “Moab is my wash-pot, and over Edom have I cast my 
shoe.” No: if we are to have a responsive service, let it be 
as real, as genuine, as it can be made. For, if we are con- 
temptuous of truth in our devotions, we shall very shortly 
be contemptuous of it in all the various business of our 
lives. What a gospel for the political managers and makers 
of political platforms— that phrases recited in concert need 
not mean anything in particular ! 

For the further enrichment of our public worship, it is 
suggested that “the whole church, outside and inside, 
should be made to speak to the eye.” It should be cruci- 
form in shape, and its walls and windows should repeat the 
stories of Old Testament and New. In all of which, as 
opposed to the preacher’s living word of comfort and rebuke, 
I find a plea for unspiritual religion, for soft and sensuous 
things in place of the realities of truth and love. I would 
not be ungrateful that my own little chapel has the regula- 
tion shape; but I am compelled to recognize that its acous- 
tic properties are the worse for it, and I would have it mod- 
elled on a brick to-morrow, if with the transformation 
there might come some space and some convenience for our 
parish work. If memorial windows are put in by anybody 
who can pay for them, whatever they depict they are hardly 
likely to improve the morals of the congregation. The man 
who is too drowsy to hear or listen to the nreacher’s voice 
might profit more from “forty win’ of sleép” than by a 
glow of color that would have for him no other than a sensu- 
ous or esthetic charm. 

I would be understood. I have yet to see the church 
that is too beautiful for the housing of a congregation bent 
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on doing justice and loving mercy and walking huably with 
their God. But the beautiful church must ever be the least 
of all the helps to the religious life; and the religious life 
which cannot dispense with it unreservedly is still a child, 
still in the go-cart stage of its development. Whether the 
congregation meets in a barn-like meeting-house or in a 
temple where form and color equally entrance the eye, its 
worship will be of the best if sermon, hymn, ritual, and 
prayer conspire to make men feel the wonder and the glory 
of the world, the greatness of their opportunity, the shame 
of their self-seeking ways, the need they have of one an- 
other, and the sufficiency of righteousness and truth and 
love for every possible event. 

JoHn W. CHADWICK. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 


Distinct common life in the Church had its first impulse 


in the congregation that had assembled to celebrate the feast 
of Pentecost, or, rather, in that section of the worshipping 
multitude which had received the word fervently spoken by 
Peter and were baptized. The description of this enthusi- 
astic congregation in the second chapter of Acts is graphic. 
The daily routine of their new religious life is brought 
vividly to view. With the ardor of young converts, “they 
were constantly attending on the teachings of the apostles,” 
the only interruption to their docile waiting on the word 
being the stated intervals for meals,—“the breaking of 
bread,” with the prayers that consecrated even the supply 
of physical wants, doing all to the glory of God. 

It would seem to have been for the furnishing of the tables 
at which the porary community were fed that “ the im- 
parting of shee @and the selling of possessions and 
goods” were resorted wo. With this generous sharing, “ they 
partook of their food with gladness and singleness of heart.” 

This family life resembled the modern camp-meeting, and, 
like these assemblages, must have been of brief duration. 
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The pious Jews who had come up from their widely scat- 
tered homes to the holy city returned. There remained only 
the believers whose residence was in Jerusalem. Between 
the narration of the pentecostal preaching and its results, 
and the characterization of the bond of union by which the 
local church was associated, some time must have elapsed,— 
enough, at least, for the arraignment before the Sanhedrim, 
the imprisonment, and the release of Peter and John. Dur- 
ing this interval the Christian community, in the full sense of 
the word, ceased to be. The assertion concerning the be- 
lievers is indeed repeated (Acts vi. 32), that they had all 
things common, but with a limitation. 

A new basis resting on changed circumstances comes to 
view. It was no longer a promiscuous assemblage to be fed 
from a public commissariat, but there were the less favored 
in a social organization to be cared for. To this end, a par- 
tial sequestration only was necessary. “Not one of the 
believers said (indeed) that aught which he possessed was 
his own,” or, in a suggested paraphrase, “insisted on his 
right to it so long as others were destitute.” * There was, 
it is true, “no one among them that was in want; but con- 
tributions less than the proceeds of entire estates sufficed.” 
This is evident from the terms in which the falsehood of 
Ananias was condemned. He had sold “a possession,” — 
landed property, a field, evidently,— but only a portion of 
his entire estate. It was a voluntary act. His membership 
in the Church did not depend upon his making the sacrifice. 
“ While it remained, was it not thine own?” If his zeal 
had cooled, it was his full right and privilege to withhold 
the money from its intended pious use. “ After it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power?” It was only the lying and 
hypocrisy that were condemned. 

With the growth of the Church, “when the number of 
the disciples was multiplying” (Acts vi. 1), and there was 
an increase of the foreign element, it was found necessary 
to introduce system and order into the disbursement of the 
fund that accrued from the pious offerings,— to establish a 


* Hackett on Acts vi. 32. 
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board of management. The believers of Gentile antece- 
dents complained of partiality shown in the distribution ; 
and hence the daily ministration was made the “ business ” 
of carefully chosen agents of the Church. The record of 
the appointment of seven deacons is the final historical 
allusion to a relief-fund in the local Christian community. 
And it is to be noticed that members of the parent church 
were subsequently the only beneficiaries of the general 
bounty. The poor saints (or, as in Dr. Noyes’s translation, 
“the poor among the saints”) in Jerusalem were those 
for whom constant appeal was made, and weekly contribu- 
tions were recommended, that the offering might be in readi- 
ness for the messenger, Paul himself on one occasion serv- 
ing in that capacity. 

The next general sharing that comes to view is in the 
apostolic churches ; and this commemorates the mutuality 
which prevailed in the first blush of brotherly love, beauti- 
ful as seen through the years that had intervened. A stated 
feast was established, at which provision was made for the 
entire membership. At the bountifully spread table, it was 
designed that all should share and share alike, all distince- 
tions vanishing. In the festal hour, at least, they would live 
in soul once more, as did they who “ had all things common.” 
This meal was, indeed, the Lord’s Supper as well, eaten in 
memory of his death; but the strengthening of the fraternal 
tie was a prominent object in its observance. 

It is to a breach of the obligation thus recognized, and 
the stern rebuke administered by the apostle, that we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the character of this festival. 
In this assembly was the exhibition, in one church at least, 
of the opposite spirit from that it was intended to cultivate, 
so that the dispraise (1 Cor. xi. 17) was, “because ye come 
together not for the better, but for the worse.” It was 
when thus assembled that the “ divisions,” to the report of 
which Paul was constrained to give partial credence, had 
place. These were not schisms in the ecclesiastical sense, 
but sunderings of the bond of union in social intercourse. 
The suppers, which seem to have been of weekly occurrence, 
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were, doubtless, the love-feasts of the early Christians. In 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon the word so translated (éydra) 
is followed by a reference to the passage under consideration 
as an illustration. The character of these feasts is indicated 
by the statement quoted from Chrysostom in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary: namely, that, “after the early community of 
goods had ceased, the richer members brought to the church 
contributions of food and drink, of which, after the conclu- 
sion of the services and the celebration of the Eucharist, all 
partook together, by this means helping to promote the 
principle of love among Christians.” That this was the 
purpose of the feast is evident from the apostle’s repre- 
hension of the irregularity by which it was frustrated. 
The principal providers take possession in advance of the 
viands: “every one taketh before any distribution his own 
supper”; while the poor, who modestly wait, remain hungry. 
The Lord’s Supper thus administered Paul declares would be 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. Gor- 
mandizing would better be indulged in private. ‘Have ye 
not houses to eat and to drink in?” At least, dishonor 
not the sacred edifice by your unseemly conduct, while you 
slight and mortify the poorer brethren! “ Despise ye the 
church of God, and shame those who have nothing ?” 

Whatever may have been the immediate effect of Paul’s 
vigorous rebuke, it would seem that abuses subsequently 
gathered about the festal communion; for in the time of 
Justin Martyr “the celebration of the Lord’s Supper had 
been entirely separated from the feasts of brotherly love,” * 
and during the fourth century, by the decrees of several 
Councils, the love-feasts were forbidden to be held in 
churches. 

If, in the eighteen centuries following the Christian era, 
the spirit which held brief sway in the primitive Church has 
been kept alive, or at least been prevented from dying, it 
has been by figures of speech or symbolic act. Mutual shar- 
ing has been unknown. Doles have been bestowed, but 
often so grudgingly or on conditions so humiliating as to 


* Neander, vol. i. p. 325. 
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mortify the recipient. But, although the actual has not 
been realized, the ideal of the Christian community has been 
kept pictorially in sight. The visible Church has been its 
symbol. Its communion seasons, in so far as they have 
retained their character of love-feasts, have thrown glowing 
light on the picture. The world might be in arms abroad, 
but within the consecrated walls there dwelt the perfect 
peace that prevails among those “whose hearts and hopes 
are one,” — ideal, indeed; but so exist all things bright and 
beautiful. Thus are they preserved for ultimate perfection 
and for the world’s benefaction. It is always “the good 
time coming” that the present faintly but surely images 
forth. Salvation is in hope. “But if we hope for that 
which we do not see, then do we with patience wait for it.” 

Eighteen centuries passed of waiting and hoping, the 
fraternal union in church relations giving form to the expec- 
tation. The hundred years just closed have witnessed the 
first efficient efforts towards the hope’s realization. It may 
be affirmed that, until the principles of our Declaration of 
Independence were successfully vindicated, the fulness of 
time had not come; until our republic was established, 
there was no place to stand on to move the world, or, 
rather, to begin the work of moving the world. It must be 
confessed that painfully slow advance has been made. In- 
deed, the lofty and generous sentiments proclaimed to the 
world were but partially comprehended. The general 
principles declared seem not to have been designed for 
immediate application. The spirit that ruled in society was 
that of old England, which had been transplanted and cher- 
ished. The transformation was to be the work of genera- 
tions to come. 

Two institutions show the imperfect comprehension of 
the fraternal principle at the beginning of the century, and 
its development in general comprehension towards the close. 
Both are mutual benefit associations. The scope embraced 
in the constitution of the one and that included in the other 
furnish the basis of contrast. 

The first is the “Society of the Cincinnati,” organized on 

- 
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the 18th of May, 1783. “By its formula, the officers of the 
American army combined themselves into one society of 
friends, to endure as long as they should endure or any of 
the eldest of their male posterity. ... The objects proposed 
were to preserve inviolate the rights and liberties for which 
they had contended; to promote and cherish national honor 
and union between the States; to maintain brotherly kind- 
ness towards each other, and extend relief to such officers 
and their families as might stand in need of it.”* Now 
it is to be noticed that in this union, founded on sentiments 
so beautiful, and designed to promote objects so patriotic, 
with the perennial purpose of mutual aid, the soldiers who 
had fought in the ranks had no part or lot. Such an inclu- 
sion, we may be sure, had never occurred to General Wash- 
ington. General Knox drafted the plan. General Putnam 
may have thought of it, but it is evident that no proposition 
looking to such comprehensiveness was made. It would 
have been contrary to the spirit of the age. Notwithstand- 
ing the “ Declaration,” distinctions of rank were kept as 
inviolate as in the mother country from which the patriots 
had achieved their independence. Some were equal, and 
some were not. 

Not quite a hundred years had passed, when in the year 
1866, the next year after the close of the war for the mainte- 
nance of the Union, the “Grand Army of the Republic” 
was organized. According to the report at the last annual 
national encampment, five hundred thousand were enrolled 
as members. The sentiments in which this fraternity origi- 
nated, and the objects it was intended to serve, were the 
same as those of the Society of the Cincinnati. The change 
which the intervening years of republican and (may I not 
say?) Christian institutions have brought is manifest in the 
requirement for membership. There is but one,—an honor- 
able discharge from service in the army of the Union. A 
common experience as companions in arms constitutes the 
bond of union. Distinctions based on former military rank 
are void. All are “comrades,” mutually sharing brotherly 





*Irving’s Life of Washington, vol. iv. p. 425. 
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companionship, and for themselves, their widows, and or- 
phans needful relief. 

The change in breadth and scope of fraternal union 
marked by this contrast we may assume to have been 
wrought by the Christian religion, released from the tram- 
mels of monarchical governments and aristocratic institu- 
tions, and given a fair field. But it is to be noticed that, in 
this new era, the Church as such took not the initiative, 
but rather the honored leaders in the achievement of inde- 
pendent nationality. Nor has the Church in its own capac- 
ity carried on the work. Its prosecution has been left to 
Free Masons and Odd Fellows in their lodges, and to like 
mutual helpers. Indeed, the worshipping congregation that 
in this regard most nearly resembles the primitive Christian 
community is the Synagogue. When, ten years ago, the 
necessary information was sought on which to base and 
carry on the Association of Charities in Boston, through 
whose agency aid might be imparted more equitably than 
was possible by unsystematic almsgiving, the Hebrew Be- 
nevolent Association, as well as all other charitable and 
benevolent organizations, was visited. No objection was 
offered to furnishing details. But its officers thought a 
general statement would suffice, which was, in effect, that 
it was their intent and desire to afford all needful relief to 
all needy and worthy Israelites. Within their communion 
the practice of the first Christians is adopted, and they 
“impart to all as every man hath need.” 

But, in saying this, no reproach is intended to be brought 
against the Church. To its praise rather be it spoken that 
the narrow contraction of sympathy to its own membership 
has been outgrown. The light of brotherly love was 
handed down through the dark ages, its lantern often dimly 
burning, but never quite extinguished. In these latter days, 
its beams glow and shine afar. The work in hand is too 
large for ecclesiastical organizations to cope with. The 
field is the world; and the efficient agent must be “the 
holy Church throughout all the world,” — the community 
pervaded by the Christ spirit. The Church may be at the 
heart; but its throbs must be felt through the body politic, 
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vitalizing and quickening it to action. Legislatures and 
citizens, prophets and dreamers, seers who proclaim and 
doers who fulfil inspired predictions, enter into the harvest. 

The graphic portrayal of the form which the new will 
assume when the old is rung out is helpful, since the imag- 
ination is an essential factor. But it seems evident that, 
while institutions which are found too strait and inflexible 
will give place, human nature will remain the same,— indi- 
viduality will not be surrendered, nor motives to active 
effort be taken away. But the Orientalism that enjoins on 
every man “to seek not his own, but another’s” good or 
wealth (or whatever word is to be supplied), will be made 
plain. It will be perceived that one’s own welfare is indis- 
solubly bound up in that of others. 

But to return to communism in the Church. It was, as 
has been shown, of brief duration, but has developed in 
orderly progression, which we hope may be eternal. Mr. 
Lowell, in his address styled “Democracy,” delivered in the 
year 1884, after saying that, although he himself did not 
believe in the nationalizing of land, yet that Mr. George 
was right in his impelling motive, makes this striking but 
self-evident affirmation: “Communism means barbarism; 
but Socialism means, or wishes to mean, co-operation and 
community of interests,... means, in short, the practical 
application of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret 
of an orderly and benign reconstruction.” 

This statement may serve to illustrate the process by 
which the advance has been made from the common life 
of the first few weeks of the Apostolic Church. A com- 
munity of goods was a temporary necessity ; but, as a perma- 
nent institution, communism would have been a barrier 
against free and wholesome development. Yet Socialism 
in its legitimate signification was cherished as an ideal, and 
was symbolized in the love-feast. With the development of 
the religion of the gospel, the shadow of good things to 
come becomes more and more distinct. The harbinger is 
friendly co-operation. All good work wrought on this line 
is the effectual prayer for the coming of the kingdom. 


THomas_D. HowArp. 





Liberalism and Letters. 


LIBERALISM AND LETTERS.* 


That nondescript thing called Unitarianism — which doc- 
tors of divinity have diagnosed as an annoying excrescence 
on the Christian body, but one hardly worth their notice, 
and which has never been so unhappy as in its attempts to 
define itself —is really two things instead of one. It has 
been, from the beginning, a general movement of thought 
quite as much as a particular style of doctrine. It has 
worked out in the line of literature full as much as in the 
line of theology. It meant, from the first, an emancipation 
of thought and conscience within the circle of Christian 
belief; and this circle — largely by its help— has immensely 
widened since. It has always aimed at the free expression 
of thought and life in literary form; and only by accident, 
as it were, has it taken shape in the critical interpretation of 
texts or the exposition of new forms of faith. As in the day 
of More and Erasmus so in our own day, Liberalism has ever 
sought to ally itself with Letters. 

This, I say, was its tendency from the beginning. And, 
for our present purpose, that beginning may be put at a 
hundred years ago. Then the name of Priestley, a friend 
of Franklin, was a very eminent one in the records of 
science; it was a name much respected as that of an 
industrious and able writer, an independent thinker, a man 
greatly honored for his courage in the championship of free- 
dom in Church and State under bitter and contemptuous op- 
position ; it was a name beloved, also, for that man’s steady 
fidelity and sweetness of temper in the ministration of Chris- 
tian truth as he received it. And Unitarianism was to his 
mind the honest simplicity of that truth. 

But we have here to notice that the movement of thought 
of which Priestley was spokesman in the field of theology 
was the same movement that led to the new birth of 
English poetry, and opened the way to the splendid literary 
era of the nineteenth century. His day was that day of 


* Read before the Unitarian Club, Providence, R.I., Jan. 13, 1890. 
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expansion and hope whose early freshness so exhilarated the 
soul of Wordsworth, then eagerly reaching out from his 
university seclusion into the world’s larger life. As he says 
in these verses of his “ Prelude ” : — 


“In any age of uneventful calm 
Among the nations, surely would my heart 
Have been possessed by similar desire ; 
But Europe at that time was thrilled with joy,— 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.” 


The sweet intoxication was shared by Coleridge, with all 
his fresh imaginative and intellectual ardor. It is of no 
account to us now that from that “top of golden hours” 
France plunged swiftly into a sea of blood; that Words- 
worth became in later life the dullest of conservatives and 
dogmatists, or that Coleridge came to mock in moony meta- 
physics the “ Socinianism ” he had preached in his generous 
youth. Early Unitarianism was taught far more by Words- 
worth’s serene worship of Nature that breathes in all his 
higher poetry, and by Coleridge’s large discourse of reason 
and his splendid gifts of intellect and fancy, than by any 
careful elucidation of text and dogma. The air it breathed 
was the air of the noblest thought of a great period of 
awakening. It was, from the start, not so much a new 
departure in theology, as it was the opening out of a larger 
and richer intellectual life. 

But I do not think that English Unitarianism — at least, 
what was known under that name sixty years ago— ever 
quite caught the freedom of that spirit, or shared the full 
glory of that new life. If it was so, the cause is to be sought 
less in its spiritual poverty than in the chill of the social 
atmosphere. An American shail hardly mingle in those 
delightful circles of companionship among the cultured and 
refined who share our name there, without being angered 
at the social tyranny that still forbids them, as heretics and 
dissenters, to be received as equals in the world of letters,— 
that causes the finest genius they may exhibit to grow under 
the cold shadow of an Establishment,—that will permit a 
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lady of society to apologize for it, if she has by chance a 
Unitarian among her guests at table. That great age of 
English letters has no famous names of our faith or fellow- 
ship ; though there is a group of the less famous, that were 
very dear to our fathers and mothers, and were in close 
sympathy with the religious beliefs as well as the general line 
of thought we represent. This group includes Dr. John 
Aikin, with his gifted sister Mrs. Barbauld, beloved and 
venerated instructor of our childhood; Mrs. Hemans, who 
was first introduced among us by Professor Norton, and 
whose melodies, tender or inspiring, were as familiar to us 
fifty years ago as Mrs. Browning’s at a later day, and 
were probably much dearer to our affections; Maria Edge- 
worth, whom it is rather the fashion of late to disparage, but 
who for spirit, humor, intelligence, with moral purpose only 
a little too apparent, was one of the most delightful of 
writers, for young or old, of sixty years ago; and Joanna 
Baillie, the woman of probably most powerful and masculine 
genius in English letters before the time of George Eliot, 
and one of the few really eminent of English dramatists. 
All these names are in the circle of nearest spiritual kinship 
with ourselves. They, with the pure, modest, and finely 
cultured life they recall, are far nearer to our memory and 
affection, and were a far stronger influence in shaping our 
religious thought, than those confessedly able and scholarly 
theologians who defended or developed the forms of our 
critical opinion. 

I have just spoken of the social oppression and disdain 
which have cramped so much the liberty of religious 
thought in England, and barred it out from the higher 
walks of culture. It was no such thing here. On the con- 
trary, the theologians and preachers — Mayhew, Chauncy, 
Belknap, Freeman, Buckminster, Kirkland — who led the 
movement of a free theology were socially as well as intel- 
lectually on a par with the best of their opponents. The 
strong men of the bar, of the bench, of the medical profes- 
sion, the merchant princes and the captains of industry, 
who made the strength and dignity of the congregations 
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that sustained that movement, were the pillars of society 
and the State: such names as Ames, Adams, Quincy, 
Lowell, Appleton, Lawrence, Perkins, Prescott, and Shaw, 
with Doctors Bigelow and Jackson, in the political, the 
business, or the professional world, would explain what | 
mean. So far as there was such a thing as a social aristoc- 
racy among us in those days, these men stood at the top 
of it. 

I claim no eminence for eastern Massachusetts in respect 
of learning or ability over the corresponding epoch in New 
Haven, led by such men as Dwight, Stuart, and Taylor; or 
in respect of letters over that fresh growth, native to the 
soil, best known to us by the New York names of Irving 
and Cooper. As compared with the former of these, our 
religious movement had the disadvantage of being mostly 
confined to a narrow fringe of territory and a petty group 
of churches. As compared with the latter, we had the 
disadvantage that our men of letters were all college-bred 
scholars, not men of the world in the sense that Cooper 
and Irving were men of the world. Literature, as it grew 
up among us, was an exotic, transplanted from foreign soil 
and cultivated by foreign methods. It would not be fair 
to call it a hot-house growth; but at least it was a garden 
growth, which implies something sheltered and artificial, 
not the growth of the wild wood and the open plain. And 
I do not deny that something of the artificial and foreign 
has clung about it ever since, which has too much coupled 
the name of Boston with a particular conventional type of 
* culture.” 

But there is a good and helpful as well as a weakening 
side to this. Our literature from the first, in pulpit, plat- 
form, library, or magazine, reached out for what was widest 
and best in the intellectual life of other lands and tongues. 
Channing’s early intellectual enthusiasm was caught from 
such authors as the English Price and the French Rousseau, 
who attracted him by the same mental fervor and expan- 
sion of that revolutionary time that first inspired Words- 
worth. When Buckminster began to shape out more clearly 
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and to put upon more solid ground of criticism his modern 
interpretation of the religious life found in the New Testa- 
ment text, he fortified himself by what were then the latest 
results of German critical scholarship. When Everett, fol- 
lowing in their path, gave his brilliant expositions of what 
was then coming to be the dominant religious thought, he 
was an ardent student of Greek letters, and gained by 
studies at Athens as well as in Germany and England the 
finished scholarship that gave a lustre to his later public 
career. This was the meaning, too, of the “ Anthology 
Club,” in which the leaders of liberal theology rallied to the 
encouragement of the wider learning, and founded the first 
American school of independent criticism. So that the 
petty group of congregations which then represented our 
liberal movement in theology was far from being a mere 
narrow or provincial sect, but caught from the first some- 
thing of the breadth and glow of the wide world of modern 
culture. Its temper was more cosmopolitan than puritanic ; 
and this was favorable in many ways to the literary direc- 
tion given it at the start. 

To all this I may add that commerce as well as letters 
was one of the ways of its widening. East India merchants, 
of Boston or Salem, had seen with their own eyes something 
of the world and the religions of the world in their careers 
abroad; and these men would not suffer the narrow bigotry, 
as touching the soul of paganism, which then made the 
dominant temper of most Christian sects. Such men easily 
forsook the ministrations of the elder Calvinism, and were 
drawn to the more generous words that proceeded out of 
the mouth of liberal preachers. Christianity, as they held 
it and honored it, was already fast widening out into what 
we can see more clearly now as a true religion of humanity. 

Now, when we try to estimate the literature of a relig- 
ious body or of a religious movement, we have more or less 
distinctly four things to consider instead of one; and these 
four we may regard as so many steps, leading out from the 
single thought or purpose that makes its rallying-point into 
that large life of thought towards which it aspires. These 
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four steps are: (1) the literature of exposition, comment, 
or controversy, by which its position is defined and held 
against its adversaries; (2) the literature of free expression 
and expansion, by the spoken or written word, in which 
whatever is spontaneous and native to its special order of 
thought is given out—more or iess eloquently, learnedly, 
or profoundly —so as to address the general mind of the era 
or the community where it is found; (3) those creations of 
pure literature — history, philosophy, poetry, essay, or the 
like — which are the native and proper outgrowth of the 
religious body or movement, born of its life, and expressing 
in greater or less degree its characteristic quality of thought; 
(4) the full emancipation into the wide world of universal 
literature, by which it becomes, intellectually, “heir of all 
the ages,” and shares the educating, retining, shaping, or 
inspiring influence of the world’s broad life of thought. To 
deal fully with our subject, it would be necessary to con- 
sider our Liberal movement, for a century past, in its rela- 
tion to all the four. Thus we should see, in a single view, 
the size and shape of the field we are trying to survey. 
A mere glance is all that would be possible or desirable 
here. 

As to the first, which inevitably makes a large part of 
every denominational literature, little need be said. Expo- 
sition, comment, defence, or attack, are like the play of 
limbs in a child, by which he comes to feel his strength, and 
to know what and where he is. Like what we call the 
“literature” of the sciences,— botany, astronomy, philology, 
medicine,— it is not literature at all, properly speaking, but 
only the record of that necessary process, industrious and 
useful, but no way inspiring, by which the mind must feel 
its way to clearness and light. This preliminary task was 
done for us in a great multitude of books, essays, sermons, 
tracts, commentaries, most of which have served their turn, 
and are pushed aside by a continual fresh growth. In this 
line we may fairly claim to have held our own with the 
equally temporary and perfunctory work of other religious 
bodies. 
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Next is that higher range of what is still strictly denomi- 
national, address, essay, or treatise, that shows something of 
independent mental life. Much of this, by reason of its 
literary form, its breadth of thought, or its moral and relig- 
ious glow, has a permanent value, and makes the most gen- 
erally recognized glory of the religious body or movement 
that has given birth to it. In this field we may fairly claim 
to have much more than held our own in comparison with 
others. To have produced such classics as the volumes of 
Buckminster, Channing, Dewey, Hedge, Parker, and Mar- 
tineau would alone give dignity to the half-century of de- 
nominational life in which they appeared,— the more, when 
we think of the limited range in numbers that denomina- 
tional life embraces, and the fresh spirit with which these 
pioneers are followed by writers of fully equal vigor and 
popular quality, reflecting quite as clearly the very different 
intellectual tendencies of our own day. 

But our topic lays more emphasis on those two later steps, 
in which we deal with literature proper, meaning by this 
what is “not for a day, but for all time.” Literature in this 
sense may well be the genuine outgrowth of a particular 
religious or intellectual movement, but in form and aim it 
addresses the mind of the world at large. We have a right 
to be very grateful that so large a proportion of what is 
everywhere known as best in American letters has sprung 
directly from the life of the body from which we inherit. 
It has already been shown how and why this was likely to 
be. Even the limitation before spoken of — that it repre- 
sents a special and artificial culture — has narrowed it only 
in the direction of a certain intellectual precision and moral 
austerity that serves, like a rifle-bore, to keep its aim more 
true and make its hit more effective. The quality it implies 
is the quality that has kept our native literature wholesome 
and sweet so long. And, if we would show how much our 
liberal religious movement has had to do with it, we have 
only to recall a few names of those whom we most delight 
to honor: that Bryant, one of the earliest and best, was 
from the first closely united in sympathy and fellowship 
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with the first Unitarian congregation in New York, then 
struggling and poor; that his beloved minister, William 
Ware, is known as widely as the English language is read, 
as the writer of some of our most refined imaginative fic- 
tion; that two of our most eminent American historians, 
Bancroft and Parkman, are sons of Unitarian ministers, 
while Prescott and Motley lived in the inner circles of our 
fellowship ; that Emerson dignified our pulpit alike by the 
serene temper in which he held it, by the gentle and kindly 
dissent with which he surrendered it, and by that great new 
breath of spiritual glow which he afterwards inspired into 
it; that Longfellow, the poet who of all in our generation 
bas come most tenderly near to the common heart, was also 
most stanch in his denominational attachment as in his 
kindliness of spirit to the last;* that Lowell, who has gone 
out so much more widely into the world of politics as well 
as letters, has carried there no compromising temper, but, 
when a moral issue was to be met, has kept something of 
the austere Puritanism of the Boston pulpit from which he 
inherited it; that of a long list of earlier or more recent 
names, well known in the world of letters, a large propor- 
tion are those of men who have spoken the living word to 
our congregations,f while the most brilliant survivor of that 
brilliant day is one who has spoken most pungently and 
effectively of all, in vivid prose and immortal verse, for the 
humanities that belong to a liberal faith. 

Such names as these belong within no narrow confines of 
sect or creed: they belong to the commonwealth of letters, 
and it would be an impertinence in us to claim any glory 
reflected from them. What we have to notice in them is 
that they are on that border ground, where an intellectual 
motive that began as the obscure source of a religious move- 
ment, within narrow denominational lines, visibly widens 


* When a certain change in the appointments of the University was proposed, 
seeming to depart from its denominational antecedents, Mr. Longfellow was the only 
person who, in conversation with me, objected to it on that ground.— Ep. 





tIncluding those of Cranch, Curtis, Hale, Higginson, Fiske, and Chadwick 
among the living, and W. H. Channing, Jones Very, Sylvester Judd, D. A. Wasson 
Starr King, John Weiss, and J. F. Clarke among the dead. 
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out till it touches and mingles with the great world’s thought 
which knows no bounds of time or place. It may, however, 
be claimed as an advantage in the position we hold relig- 
iously, that there are no lines of separation which part us 
from the intellectual life of humanity, as spoken or written 
out at any time,in any tongue. Ido not say we are the only 
ones who feel this freedom; but I do not see how it can be 
felt in most religious bodies, without at least some shade 
of misgiving. The only limitation we are conscious of is 
the moral alienation we may feel towards certain forms of 
the literary art, of which I need say nothing here. Apart 
from that, we have no theological motive, whatever, to with- 
hold our cordial welcome from any voice that speaks hon- 
estly, eloquently, or sweetly to the soul of man. Homer, 
ZEschylus, Plato, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Goethe, Tennyson, Browning,— not one of them, it is likely, 
hold anything near the opinions most characteristic of our 
mode of thought; several of them, it is likely, would for 
different reasons think of us with dislike or contempt. 
That is no affair of ours. Those great names belong to no 
party or sect, but to the universal world of man. If we held 
any of our doctrines or opinions jealously, as a sectarian pos- 
session or in a sectarian temper, we should necessarily shut 
out much that we see to be needed for the unfolding of our 
own larger life. I do not see how most religious bodies can 
avoid that jealousy, or fail of suffering that great loss. 
What we have to prize more than almost any other one 
thing in our religious tradition is that from the first it has 
been, and has continued steadily to be, a method of educa- 
tion by which, out of our narrow provincial antecedents, we 
have been trained at least to aspire after the glorious inheri- 
tance of the world’s best intellectual life. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


SYBEL’s “FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE.” * 


The influences and events which led to the Franco-German 
War of 1870 and culminated in the constitution of the German 
Empire have been already described in thousands of volumes, 
embracing pamphlets, poems, romances, diaries, memoirs, essays, 
histories, orations, biographies, strategic treatises, and other 
forms of literary production, designed to illustrate some particu- 
lar phase of the subject. Most of these hasty issues of the press 
have only an ephemeral interest, and are soon lost sight of by the 
reading public; although they undoubtedly contain a mass of 
raw material which may prove to be of no small value to the 
future historian. 

Professor von Sybel’s history of the national movement in 
Germany, from the revolution of 1848 to the final establishment 
of the empire, derives its exceptional importance: firstly, from 
his eminence as an historian; and, secondly, from the fact that 
he alone has had free access to the Prussian state archives and 
the records of the foreign office, and has thus been enabled by 
original researches and the study of official documents to correct 
many errors hitherto prevalent, and to throw new light upon the 
aims and exigencies of Prussian politics during the last forty 
years. 

His work begins with over a hundred pages of “ Retrospects” 
(Rackblicke), in which he gives a succinct and comprehensive 
survey of the political evolution of Germany from the earliest 
times to the year 1848. This introduction contains, in less 
polemical and more condensed form, essentially the same views 
that were embodied in the author's Die deutsche Nation und 
das Kaiserreich (Disseldorf, 1861). It was in this pamphlet 
that Von Sybel made the startling declaration: “It is as certain 
as that the rivers flow to the sea that there will be formed in 
Germany, and under the hegemony of Prussia, a new political 
confederation, from which Austria will be excluded. To attain 





* Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. Vornehmlich nach 
den preussischen Staatsacten von Heinrich von Sybel. 2 Bande. pp. xiv, 428; xi, 645. 
R. Oldenburg: Miinchen und Leipzig. 1889. 
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this end, no means of persuasion and diplomacy will be left 
unemployed, and, in case of resistance, resort will be had even to 
war.” This bold prophecy, which at the time provoked out- 
bursts of indignation, not only from the adherents of Austria, 
but also from representatives of the “Pan-German” (gross- 
deutsch) party, who could not bear to think of a single German 
subject or a foot of German soil as lost to the Fatherland, was 
fulfilled five years later to the very letter. 

Admirable in clearness and conciseness is Sybel’s sketch of the 
workings of the particularistic spirit in Germany, and the fatal 
perversity with which it has hindered the growth of the national 
consciousness, and thus for centuries thwarted every effort to 
establish a united political commonwealth. This weak spot did 
not escape the observation of Tacitus, who remarked, with his 
wonted terseness, “It is fortunate for us that the Germans are 
constantly quarrelling among themselves ; for, if they were united, 
they would be irresistible.” And this has been the experience of 
their adversaries ever since. Even as late as 1870, the French 
counted on sectional jealousy in the ranks of their foe as an 
effective ally; and M. Olivier went into the war “with a light 
heart,” because he hoped, after a single victory, to succeed in 
detaching Bavaria and Wirtemberg from Prussia and the North 
German Confederation. 

It must be confessed, however, that particularism — or the per- 
sistency of tribalism, as it might be called — has not been without 
its advantages in creating numerous centres of intellectual cult- 
ure, and preventing a single metropolis from absorbing all the 
intelligence of the nation and hopelessly provincializing every 
other city of the realm, as has been the fate of France. 

In the pamphlet already cited, Sybel characterize¢ the old 
German empire as a long-enduring curse and unmitigated calam- 
ity for the German nation, and after thirty years has found no 
reason to change his opinion. A somewhat more favorable esti- 
mate of the character and influence of that peculiar extra-na- 
tional, semi-sacerdotal, and strangely hybrid politico-dynastic 
institution is entertained by Professor James Bryce, in his his- 
tory of The Holy Roman Empire. The difference of judg- 
ment is due, in great measure, to the larger and more general 
English, in distinction from the strictly German, point of view. 
Sybel is, however, unquestionably correct in asserting that the 
so-called “Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation” (which, 
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by the by, was neither holy, nor Roman, nor even German, in any 
proper sense of the term), instead of being an element of national 
unification and strength, tended directly to foster the particular- 
istic spirit and to dissipate the energies of the people in foreign 
enterprises, which the emperors carried on to the utter neglect 
of the most important administrative duties of a sovereign at 
home, investing petty local potentates and communes with pleni- 
potentiary authority for the exercise of the most vital functions 
of the state. 

It seemed at one time as though the Reformation, to which 
more than seven-tenths of the German people were ready to give 
their adhesion, might counteract the decentralizing tendencies 
which had ended in anarchy under the Empire, and supply the 
strong political cement necessary for the reconstruction and con- 
solidation of Germany. If the whole country, from the ocean to 
the Alps, could only have freed itself permanently from the 
supreme jurisdiction of the papal see, and got rid of the perpet- 
ual interference of the Roman pontiff in its internal affairs, the 
result would have been a most decided step towards the achieve- 
ment of national unity and political independence. Unfortu- 
nately, at this crisis, the German imperial crown was placed on 
the head of a bigoted, stubborn, and resolute foe of the reforma- 
tory movement, Charles V. of Spain, who, although not able to 
extirpate Protestantism in Germany, as he would have liked to 
have done, succeeded in making himself the rallying point of a 
strong Catholic party, and producing a religious disruption of the 
realm. 

As it was impossible either to force the Protestant princes 
back into the old Church or to induce the Catholic rulers to per- 
mit their subjects to accept the new faith, the Diet of Augsburg, 
which was convoked in 1555 for the purpose of establishing a 
modus vivendi for the two hostile confessions, after making some 
concessions to the reformers, decreed that no ecclesiastical prince 
or elector should become Protestant on penalty of forfeiting his 
office, estates, and revenues, and that every temporal sovereign 
should have the right to choose his religion for himself and for 
his subjects. Thus the religious movement, which ought to have 
been a firm bond of union and a source of national strength, be- 
came a principal cause of dissension, and furnished a permanent 
point d’appui for the forces of particularism. Had it not been 
for the latter clause, Bavaria and Austria, which are to-day the 
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strongholds of Catholicism north of the Alps, would have become 
Protestant powers; and it was only with the greatest difficulty, 
and by means of vigorous and persistent persecutions, that the 
Wittebbach and Hapsburg dynasties, won by liberal concessions 
from Rome, succeeded in suppressing the Lutheran heresy 
within their dominions. It was this decree of the Diet of Augs- 
burg, formulated by Jesuitical bishops and proclaimed as a law 
of the empire, that divided Germany into two hostile camps, and 
sowed the dragons’ teeth which sprang up in the armed hosts of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

An event of immense moment for the future of Germany, and 
the sole enterprise in which Germans of every tribe showed unity 
of purpose and something like national consciousness, was the 
colonization of the eastern border lands or marshes of the empire. 
As early as the end of the eighth century, Charles the Great, 
after repelling the Avaric invasion, colonized with Bavarians the 
region between the Ems and the Raab on the Danube, and thus 
laid the foundations of the archduchy and subsequent empire of 
Austria.* At a somewhat later period, German settlements were 
established in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Transylvania. Of 
far greater importance, however, was the Germanization of the 
countries stretching along the coast of the Baltic from the 
Niemen to the Warta and bordering on Russia, and called, on 
account of their contiguity to the great Slavic empire, Bor-Rus- 
sia, Borussia, Prussia. In this work of conquest and colonization, 
nearly every German tribe took a more or less active part. The 
knights of the Teutonic order, who were commissioned by the 
Bishop of Riga, in 1228, to subdue and Christianize the fierce 
Slavonic pagans, who had obstinately resisted all efforts for their 
conversion, recruited their forces from the nobility of Saxony, 
Suabia, Thuringia, and Franconia; and in the footsteps of the 
conquerors followed citizens and peasants from different German 
provinces to occupy the confiscated lands. The main stock was 
Saxon and Frisian; but on it were engrafted by immigration 
High-German and Low-German scions of various sorts, so that 
Prussia became, by virtue of its mixed population, pre-eminently 
the representative state of Germany, with which all other German 


*The province thus created was called the Ostmark; 4.e., the east march, or fron- 
tier, of the Carlovingian Empire. In the beginning of the eleventh century, under 
Heinrich I., this marchia orientalis began to be known officially as Ostirrichi, é.e., 
the eastern realm, just as the domain of a bishop is a bishopric: hence the modern 
German Oesterreich and its mongrel Latinized form, Austria. 
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states could easily assimilate, because each would find, in the 
wide range of its Pan-Germanic affinities, some element of its own. 

All the great nations of Europe have grownup out of groups 
of petty feudal or independent sovereignties, some one of which 
has been strong enongh to overpower and absorb the rest. Thus 
Egbert, king of Wessex, converted the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy 
into the English monarchy; Hugh Capet compelled the weaker 
vassals of the realm to recognize his royal supremacy, and France 
became a kingdom at the expense of forty principalities; the 
Grand Duchy of Moscovy was the nucleus of the Russian empire; 
the union of Aragon and Castile, towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, formed a centre of aggressive and plastic energy, 
around which a multitude of medieval sovereignties south of the 
Pyrenees were gradually consolidated into Spain; and a vigor- 
ous little dukedom, perched like an eagle’s nest on a crag of the 
Alps, was nearly a thousand years in devouring the twelve hun- 
dred seignioral families that occupied the southern slopes and 
stopped the way of its descent into the sunny plains of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and in incorporating city after city and province 
after province, until, at last, the white cross of Savoy floated over 
the Roman Capitol as the ensign of united Italy. 

The slower growth of German national unity, by precisely the 
same process, has been due to the existence of two rival powers, 
Austria and Prussia, neither of which permitted the other to 
attain the undisputed ascendency essential to the accomplish- 
ment of so difficult a task. The history of the founding of the 
German Empire is simply the history of the development of these 
two states, and of their contentions for supremacy; although 
neither had this object in view, but were actuated solely by the 
desire to further specifically Austrian and Prussian interests. 

Both states were, as we have already seen, the results of Ger- 
man colonization on Slavonic soil; but, while the policy pursued 
by the Hapsburg emperors, in their lust of foreign dominion, 
caused Austria to grow more and more out of Germany, the 
policy pursued by the Hohenzollern princes, in attending strictly 
to their own business and developing the resources of the lands 
over which they ruled, caused Prussia to grow more and more 
into Germany, and become organically and vitally identified with 
it. When the court of Vienna renounced Strassburg, Lorraine, 
Belgium, and the left bank of the Rhine for the sake of Venice, 
Tuscany, and the Lombardy, it committed the twofold error of 
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abdicating the leadership in Germany and setting itself in oppo- 
sition to the national aspirations of Italy. Magenta and Solferino, 
Kéniggritz, the Peace of Villafranca and the Peace of Prague, 
were the logical sequences of this fatal step, which left to Prus- 
sia the sole guardianship and defence of the western frontier, 
“die Wacht am Rhein,” which was destined to develop sud- 
denly into an imperial army. 

The two volumes before us describe the successive efforts to 
establish German unity from the revolution of March, 1848, 
to the Diet of Princes (Ftrstentag), which met at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in August, 1863, just before the Schleswig-Holstein 
War. This diet was convoked by the Emperor of Austria for 
the purpose of reforming the German Confederation. But, as 
the proposed reform was to subserve chiefly Austrian interests, 
the King of Prussia refused to have anything to do with it. At 
the first session, which was held August 17, under the presidency 
of the Emperor of Austria, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg in- 
troduced a resolution that a written invitation should be sent to 
the King of Prussia to take part in the proceedings. King John 
of Saxony offered to write the invitation, and to deliver it per- 
sonally to King William, who was then sojourning at Baden. 
The Prussian monarch would have really liked to join the impos- 
ing assembly of his peers, and had even promised the King of 
Saxony to do so. “How can one decline an invitation sent by 
thirty sovereigns and brought by a king as courier?” he ex- 
claimed. But Bismarck would not listen to such a proposal. 
“Tf your Majesty commands,” he replied, “I will go to Frank- 
fort; but I will never return as minister to Berlin.” After much 
hesitation, a decidedly negative answer was written and delivered 
by Bismarck to the royal messenger. No sooner was the door 
shut on the Saxon king than Bismarck, in an ebullition of pent- 
up rage, knocked into shivers a plate of wine-glasses standing on 
the table. “I must smash something,” he said. “Now I can 
breathe again.” The diet really accomplished nothing. The 
promised reform ended in palaver. It was what Bismarck had 
said it would be, a mere spume-wave (Schaumwelle), of which there 
would be nothing left as soon as the “froth of phrases” had sub- 
sided. The Prussian premier declared that he had no faith in 
any constitution of Germany framed by a council or committee 
of sovereigns. If a German parliamentary government was to be 
established, he insisted upon its being a genuinely representative 
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institution, proceeding from the will of the people and based upon 
popular suffrage. 

This view he expressed in a note to Austria dated Sept. 22, 
1863. And when the ever-meddlesome marplot, Lord John Rus- 
sell, in a despatch of September 30, begged him to desist from 
such a project, as it might again lead to revolution as in 1848, 
Bismarck replied: “Our standpoint is not determined by any 
political theory, but by the material interests of Prussia, which 
are identical with those of the majority of the German nation. 
... Prussia needs a counterpoise to the dynastic politics of the 
German governments, and can find it only in national representa- 
tion.” In a German parliament or legislative body elected by the 
people, he saw the strongest guarantee against. revolution, and 
three years later put the idea into practice. It is impossible, 
within the limits of a critical notice, to follow our author in his 
detailed and exceedingly interesting account of the diplomatic 
contests and ever-widening differences between Austria and 
Prussia. With the salient points of dispute between these two 
powers and the general causes of their rivalries, ending in open 
hostilities, the reader is doubtless already quite familiar. 

Professor von Sybel is as strongly Prussian in his political 
sympathies and party affiliations as Professor von Treitschke; 
but, unlike the latter, he does not permit his opinions and associa- 
tions to pervert his judgment and blind his perceptions either as 
to the faults of his allies or the virtues of his adversaries. In 
other words, hé¢ is an historian, and not a partisan, in the concep- 
tion and treatment of his subject. His utter repudiation and 
fierce denunciation of the politics of the Hapsburg imperial 
dynasty do not prevent him from being as just to Metternich and 
Schwarzenberg as to Stein and Scharnhorst, to Beust as to Bis- 
marck. He adheres strictly to the Scriptural injunction of let- 
ting every man be known by his deeds, which he endeavors 
impartially to set forth. Especially felicitous is the skill with 
which he weaves into the narration of events significant biograph- 
ical incidents and critical analyses of character, as, for example, 
in the few bold strokes with which he sketches the prominent 
features of Frederic William I. (vol. i. p. 19) or the fuller por- 
traiture of Frederic William IV. in the sixth section of the in- 
troductory “ Rickblicke.” 

Of the present work, which may be regarded as the continua- 
tion of the author’s Geschichte der Revolutionszeit 1789 bis 
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1800, the third, fourth, and fifth volumes, narrating the course + 
of events from the war with Denmark to the formation of the 
North German Confederation, will appear as early as possible in 
1890. In conclusion, there will be two volumes devoted to the 
history of the Franco-German War of 1870 and the final estab- 
lishment of the German Empire. 

It is proper to add that the excellent typographical execution 
of the two initial volumes, both as regards paper and print, is 
highly creditable to the publisher, who, we trust, will see to it 
that the completed work be provided with a suitable index, the 
lack of which would deprive it of half its value. 


E. P. Evans. 
Munich, December, 1889. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PASSING OF A CREED. 


We have taken a mild interest from afar in the controversy 
now so actively waged in the great Presbyterian body, signalled 
to the public by Dr. Briggs’s Whither? (which we noticed 
briefly in November), and turning on that most vital question, 
the revision of the Westminster Confession, that chief historic 
monument of the Puritanic faith. We hear now through the 
secular papers of debates in which, on one day, with tears in 
his eyes and broken voice, one honored champion pleads that the 
old Confession may be kept unaltered and whole; and the next 
day another, with equal fervor, having just refreshed his memory 
with what that document really contains, protests that rather 
than consent to it he will tear both creed and Bible “to ribbons,” 
sure of the support of one of their most important congregations: 
this, rather than accept “the Calvinistic doctrine of preterition” 
— whatever that may be, since our theological cyclopsedia does 
not inform us, while the English dictionary suggests something 
like “ skip-as-you-please,” which certainly is not a Calvinistic doc- 
trine, or the correct thing to do with a confession or a creed. 

To us, who view the contention from the outside, it signifies 
that the time has come to the Presbyterian body, 1s it came long 
ago to us, for the inevitable process that must change a creed- 
religion into a religion of life. It is clear, from such parts of the 
debate as we have seen, that a considerable part of that body, 
preachers and people alike, have no belief whatever in certain 
dogmas of the creed, and are chiefly anxious to be rid of it,— rid 
of it, that is to say, without the great spiritual loss and sorrow 
there would be in sundering their connection with a great historic 
life, or cutting the myriad ties of personal fellowship and affec- 
tion. Both the motive and the restraint upon it deserve our 
respect. We who are at a distance, who have been for a century 
or two rid of that galling but mighty bond, do not always stop to 
think what it meant once — nay, still means in the ever weaken- 
ing echo of tradition. But, if we will only recall to our thought 
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the nature of that awful struggle of three hundred years ago 
against the Jesuit and the Inquisition, and realize to ourselves 
again — what one finds in Motley and in the story of the Hugue- 
nots— what that creed meant as the rallying-point of faith and 
the standard of resistance to Rome, this new revolt against it 
will have another interest for us. Protestantism as Free Re- 
ligion would have enlisted a few heroic souls, like Giordano 
Bruno, born for battle; but, for all that we can see, it would 
have gone out with them in fire and blood, or else would have 
degenerated to the limp compromises of Erasmus and his like: 
in either case organized Christianity would have become a sombre 
and stifling Lamaism, and the civilization of the modern world 
would have come to birth only as a passionate revolt against the 
very name of Christian. As against that alternative, Calvinism 
meant absolute surrender to the Divine Sovereignty, and loyal 
acceptance, by an act of utter faith, of whatever duty or doom 
might be ordered by the eternal Divine Decree. With the Hugue- 
not, the Hollander, the Puritan, and the Covenanter, the Creed 
thus became a mighty weapon of attack and defence, through 
which our liberties were won. In time of peace, a fortress is but 
a cramped and dreary residence, guns are but a clumsy and use- 
less furniture. The fault was in keeping up the fortress, even 
strengthening its walls and armament, after those liberties were 
secure. It was long after Holland became independent that the 
Confession of Dort was drafted, and the wisest of Dutch statesmen 
was beheaded as a victim of Dutch bigotry. It was when Charles 
was driven from his last defences that the English Presbyterians 
schemed a new church rule over Britain and her colonists, laying 
out its pattern in the creed of Westminster. But now the rift 
has come in the walls of that strong fortress, and it is only a 
question of time when they, too, will crumble and be levelled to 
pleasant highways for the commerce of men.* 

But certainly it is to be hoped that this may be without sacri- 
ficing the enormous possibilities of good in those great historic 
organizings of the religious life. The bodies which represent 
that life are powerful in great memories,— first of heroic struggle 
against a spiritual despotism appalling and all but incredible to 
our modern thought; and since, of vast and costly enterprises — 
missions, education, charities, or the like — which still keep them 





* Boulevard = bulwark, “a public walk or street, occupying the site of demolished 
fortifications.” — Century. Dictionary. 
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by general consent near the front of our advancing civilization. 
There is no reason whatever why all that moral power should 
not remain, after those barriers are levelled, and the life they 
sheltered once has gone out frankly into the world’s thought and 
life. The world would be but so much the poorer by losing 
that invaluable force of discipline and motive. A friend of ours, 
who was at the Mohonk Conference a few weeks ago, said that he 
wished, for once in his life, that he could call himself orthodox,— 
so keen was his sense of what we lose by our mere poverty of 
numbers; so invigorating is the healthy sense that one feels and 
works in sympathy with the soul of a great multitude. Those 
great bodies are still, in name, creed-bound,— though the creed 
grows perceptibly vaporous and thin; and, so long as there is 
even a pretence of exacting, or consenting to, a form of words 
that to us means falsehood or nothing, no matter how “sym- 
bolic” the interpretation, we are necessarily shut out, to our own 
distinct sense of injury and loss. 

For, as we have said, we have a century or two of the tradition 
of complete liberation from creeds, and we are jealously tena- 
cious to keep that liberty unbroken. As one of the brilliant 
leaders of Liberal Protestantism in France protested, we will not 
assent to so much as a creed “that two and two make four.” 
There was only one time when to violate that tradition seemed 
even a thing possible; and then the step was not taken. The 
present editor is (he thinks) the only surviving member, in a 
public charge, of the Boston Association that (as we sometimes 
hear it said) “excommunicated Theodore Parker”; and he feels 
therefore, entitled (being an eye and ear witness of everything 
that occurred) to say that the Association did no such thing, 
— nay, that the hint of exclusion for opinion’s sake was spurned 
by the most conservative men in that body: on the contrary, 
whatever the liberality or illiberality of its individual members, 
its only formal action was to place itself by his side in his exclu- 
sion from a particular pulpit by the lay authority of the parish. 
An unwritten law forbids a creed, under whatever disguise, to be 
so much as named among us, And what is sometimes referred 
to as the “creed” of the National Conference turns out, on 
examination, to be the simple avowal of a motive professed by 
the majority of its members, never signed or otherwise formally 
assented to as a condition of membership, and guarded by the 
express stipulation that it is only the avowal of the majority, and 
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of no binding force on anybody. A little elementary logic and 
knowledge of a few plain English words would save a good deal 
of futile misunderstanding and dispute. 

We do not claim to be wiser or better or more consistent than 
other people, in our fortunate emancipation from creeds since 
the beginning. We are, on the one hand, without the enormous 
moral force which other bodies have found in the past from the 
binding strength of a creed,— necessarily, therefore, without the 
great and heroic history of those sects militant which fought out 
the battle of the Reformation; and on the other hand are free 
from the galling weight which those creeds have by long process 
of time come to be to their professors,— less hindered, therefore, 
in our outlook to the future. It is ever an urgent question 
with us just what that position means. Practically, we keep so 
much of our inherited tradition, and even of the formulas of 
earlier faith and ritual, that our position is far enough from being 
what it would be if we were half-Christianized dissenters from 
Hindooism, like the Brahmo-Somaj, or converts to a rationaliz- 
ing faith, like our pupils or associates in Japan. Still, our con- 
ception of what religion means tends more and more to become 
one with the common thought of our day in matters of morals, 
society, and politics; and, even while we keep, ourselves, within 
the boundaries we are long used to, we are curious to know what 
shape that thought may take in the future, or in differently edu- 
cate1 minds. What becomes of religious belief itself, when it is 
not only creedless in the sense of refusing formal profession of 
itself, but is destitute even of the memory of a creed, or of its 
unconscious effect upon the character? A question we are fain 
to ask, but have no space now to attempt the answer. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


WILLIAM SILSBEE,. 


There came to us the past month, very abruptly, as the way 
of the season is, the announcement of the death in Salem of the 
pure-hearted and beloved brother whose name we have written 
above. Mr. Silsbee was college classmate in a group of ten of 
our ministers personally known to me,— all now gone but two,— 
including the names of Bellows, Brooks, Osgood, Parkman, and 
Simmons, so that his death is the snapping of one more visible link 
in the chain that connects us with what some still think of as the 
golden time of our faith. His quality was best told in the words 
which Theodore Parker, to whom he was dear, said of him, that 
he should “ preach to a congregation of angels,” since sinners 
must be quite beyond his spiritual ken. His gentle and almost 
shrinking temper was not fitted, perhaps, to leave the deepest 


impression in public memory; but few have left a more distinctly 
recognized and sanctifying influence than he, in his later minis- 
tries at Northampton and at Trenton. Of the last, in particular, 
we have been told that his life has gone as a singularly purifying 
and educating force into the life of the community; and it is of 
this we are glad to give the testimony of one who in earlier days 
was greatly indebted to that companionship : — 


There is a little valley among the hills of Central New York, and in 
it there stands a pretty wooden parsonage, on the bank of a running 
brook, which is enshrined in the loving memory of many a wayfarer 
along life’s road. Such rest and refreshment as have there been found 
the pilgrim of the present day is not often privileged to enjoy; and 
many have taken out into the world a new sense of peace derived from 
some brief sojourn in that quiet nook. In this place a very memorable 
work has been done, of which, now that the workman is at rest from 
his labors, they who know its worth may freely speak. 

The village of Trenton, N.Y., was originally the headquarters of 
a Dutch land company. Near it, the Baron Steuben settled after the 
Revolution, on a tract of land granted him by the State in recognition 
of his services; and there in a bit of the primeval forest he lies buried. 
Here at the beginning of the century was a small number of educated 
and intelligent families, for the most part of Dutch extraction, which 
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in 1806 founded the “Reformed Christian Church.” This church, some 
years older than any other of our faith in the State, had thus a beginning 
of which it may well be proud. As the families which had established 
it died out or removed to other places, the church, being a remote out- 
post of liberal Christianity, fell somewhat into decline. Still, it con- 
trived, in some fashion, to live on with varying fortunes, till in 1868 
Rev. William Silsbee became its minister. 

I first met Mr. Silsbee soon after his settlement in Trenton, and have 
always counted myself fortunate to have made my first real contact with 
the Unitarian faith through a representative who embodied so much of 
its best and choicest spirit. During the twenty years (nearly) of his 
ministry in that place, I knew him; I knew the church, and I knew the 
community. I can speak, therefore, from close personal acquaintance 
and observation of the work he did. This work has been to me an 
inspiration; an unanswerable witness to the power of the Spirit, to 
which I have appealed more than once for comfort, when it has seemed 
to me as if a minister’s life were largely spent in vain and fruitless 
endeavors. 

When Mr. Silsbee took charge of this church, it was about as near its 
death as a church can be and recover. Its building was forlorn, ill-fur- 
nished, and dilapidated (if that expressive word may be used to describe 
a wooden structure). The few faithful souls who clung to it could have 
hoped for little more than to prolong its existence for their own comfort 
so long as they remained on earth. But I have seen the building gradu- 
ally transformed into one of the neatest and prettiest of our old-fash- 
ioned country churches. Still more, I have witnessed an inward refor- 
mation and upbuilding, of which this is only the outward symbol. I 
have felt the spirit of the place change from listlessness to deep spiritual 
reverence and earnestness. I have seen the failing church life gather 
strength and assurance till it has acquired again the promise of continued 
prosperity and usefulness. I have watched from year to year the slow 
but steady renewal of the moral and spiritual health of that whole com- 
munity. 

And how were these results obtained ? Mr. Silsbee had no conspicu- 
ous gifts as a preacher,— almost none of those oratorical graces which 
attract an audience as a magnet draws chips of steel. But something 
there was in him which set in motion, through the hearts of his congre- 
gation, currents of spiritual energy deeper and finer than any that mere 
oratory can produce. He was a scholar and a student, possessing a wide 
and varied knowledge of books. Butit is not probable that his scholar- 
ship counted for much, directly, towards his influence upon that rural 
population. The people were rather proud of his learning, but the 
farmers who came to hear him had no adequate means for estimating its 
worth. He was curiously unworldly and ignorant concerning much of 
the practical business of life. I venture to say that the mowing-machine 
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of one of his parishioners was as much a wonder and a mystery to him 
as his Greek lexicon would have been in the eyes of the good farmer. 
What power he gained over the mind of the latter was gained, therefore, 
in despite of some contempt on the part of the practical man for one who 
knows little of the methods and machinery employed in every-day occu- 
pations. It must be said, also, that the instinctive rebellion of ordinary 
human nature against an example of refinement and excellence consid 
erably higher than its attainments did not lack for a voice among thos« 
to whom he came as a teacher and guide. Nevertheless, the quality of 
the man, his transparent sincerity and purity, his genuine faith and ear- 
nestness and love, did not fail to impress every man, woman, and child 
in that place, and was, in each one of them, a kindling incentive to 
b-tter things. Some of them are only now awaking to the respect he 
had inspired in their minds. Verily, though the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not, the light does still cleave 
its way through shadows, and is not to be shaken off or cast out. 

It is touching to know that he did not himself appreciate the impor- 
tance of the work he had done, but thought that, on the whole, his min- 
istry had been a failure. Doubtless, he had hoped for so much that the 
gain in sight was pitifully small as compared with his expectations. But 
to all other observers it is plain that here was a faithful ministry of 
twenty years, crowned with a rich and abundant harvest. 

Perhaps Mr. Silsbee’s best monument in that place is the Library, now 
housed in an attractive building of its own, which has grown to be of no 
mean size as compared with the population of the village, and is sus- 
tained by a growing taste for good literature, largely due to his influence. 
Of this Library he was undoubtedly the founder. It never would have 
come into existence without him, and would have perished a dozen times 
during its infancy among the small bickerings incidental to village life, 
without his strong support. 

In theology, Mr. Silsbee belonged to what we now account (most of 
us) the older school. But he was so free from theological rancor and 
bitterness as to be a worthy example to all members of the younger 
school ; and, in view of his life, I can but feel, for one, the utter irrele- 
vancy of much discussion that goes on among us. If it be vain to cry, 
‘* Lord, Lord!” while the will of God is not done, why may not one be 
permitted to say, “Lord, Lord!” when he has done the things that 
Christ commanded ? 

Howarp N. Browy. 
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WILLIAM F. ALLEN. 


Since publishing our brief memorial notice last month of this 
beloved teacher and faithful helper, we have received communi- 
cations from various sources in memory of him, far beyond our 
ability to publish, from which we select the following. The first 
is from a fellow-student of thirty-five years ago in Germany, who 
writes now from Trieste : — 


His departure hence has made me aware of the deep affection with 
which he inspired me in 1854-56, and which, though we saw each other 
so seldom afterwards, still remained of a strength of which I was uncon- 
scious. A few weeks ago, Rudolph, son of the great Wilhelm and 
brother of the present Professor Hermann Grimm, passed away, and now 
your brother has followed him. How vividly I remember our visits to 
the Grimms, our walks and talks, the many hours at each other’s rooms! 
It was he who showed me in one of Lepsius’s volumes the Egyptian 
tablet of the Commandments engraved in hieroglyphics. How that 
kindly, even brotherly intercourse comes back to me! What a vivid 
recollection, too, I have of his determination even then to write a Roman 
history; and (if I do not err) he was a constant and keenly industrious 
attendant on Mommsen’s lectures. How I missed him when he and 
Goodwin were absent from Berlin in Rome, and what a pleasure his 
letters thence gave me! Indeed I loved him! I hope his History was 
finished. From my knowledge of him as a young man I judge, if com- 
pleted, it is a splendid monument of erudition, persevering industry, and 
genius. God’s peace be with him! 


Another speaks of the “ poor German woman who brought her 
three little children” to the burial,—a pleasant example of the 
good work that is often done quietly in by-ways:— 


I think you might care to know more of the German woman of whom 
you spoke. Some two years ago she appeared at the Sunday-school, 
bringing these same little children, and told William they would like to 
come to a Sunday-school, but their father, besides being an anarchist, 
did not believe in a God, and she did not want anything said that would 
make them think ill of their father. He assured her that there would 
not be; and the children have been constant attendants since, and their 
mother has often been to church, and spoken of liking the sermons. A 
year ago last Christmas, when we were superintending the Christmas 
baskets for the poor, down at the church, I had a funny little note from 
her, saying she was baking coffee-bread for the baskets and would send 
it up when it was done, and in many ways they have been eager to help 
on the church charities, and very cordial in their greetings every time 
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we have met them in the street. A large part of the Sunday-school is 
made up of little German children whose parents go nowhere,— and, as 
William said, he found their father’s names more on saloons than any- 
where else. : 


Again, we copy from advance sheets of a memorial address 
delivered before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin by 
Professor D. B. Frankenburger : — 


Those who have formed the student community during these twenty- 
two years will most often think of him as a wise friend aiid well-beloved 
teacher. There was something greater than mere learning, greater than 
kindliness or sincerity or unselfishness,— a natural endowment, a nobil- 
ity of soul, a certain moral attractiveness that seemed akin to gravita- 
tion, that drew young men and women to him, and made him a joyful 
experience in their lives. His influence went with the student out into 
the world. It was his delight to meet the alumni: he met them, too, at 
every turn, and such gladness shone in their eyes that you would think 
he had at some time done each a peculiar personal favor. His corre- 
spondence with them was voluminous. Of no other professor, perhaps, 
was advice and direction so frequently asked. From every quarter came 
requests for assistance: one is starting a reading club, and submits the 
plan and course for criticism and suggestion; another desires a special 
course in historical reading; another, in some out-of-the-way spot, wants 
to know what books to read. He, in some sense, directed and controlled 
a university above the university. 

It takes many facts to make an historical truth. For thirty-five years 
he traced events to their source in the human mind, studied the growth 
and development of institutions under ever-varying environments, com- 
pared social class with social class, institution with institution. The 
primitive life of Rome and of the Middle Age become mutually inter- 
pretative. More broadly still, he compared the primitive customs, 
manners, institutions of his chosen people with those of the Greeks and 
the Teutons and the people of the Orient. What a task he proposed to 
himself,— to know the civilization of Rome and of the Middle Age! — 
“to know its events, its personages, its literature, its thought in every 
department, political, religious, philosophical,— its science, its industry, 
its art,— and then to be familiar with the manifestations of all these 
in the every-day life of the people, the manners and customs, the dress 
and furniture, the institutions and modes of procedure, the transient 
phases of thought and tricks of speech.” All this he proposed to him- 
self: nay, more, to know all this was but to know the sign and symbol ; 
but, to know the avenues along which he must travel into the brain and 
heart of those ancient peoples, he must drink in the spirit of the times, 
immerse himself in their life as an actor in the characters of the drama, 
— must be patrician and plebeian, noble lord and troubadour, parent and 
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child, husband and wife, lover and maid; must feel the essential one- 
ness of our race, the unchangeableness of historic forces, and, in the 
apparent disorder and chaos of the Middle Age, must see the orderly 
ongoing of civilization, as inevitable as the empire of Rome itself. 

In all the affairs of the State Historical Society Professor Allen took 
the deepest interest. He saw with joy its treasures accumulating year 
by year; but he was, perhaps, most interested in the accumulation of 
the materials of history,— in the journals and letters of the fur-traders 
and pioneers, the discoverers and conquerors of the great North-west,— 
in the brief annals of the early settlers in county, town, and village 
histories. A crumpled, faded manuscript was to him a joy, if it threw 
but a ray of light upon our past. With such accumulations he felt that 
here would arise a great school of American history, that would bring 
honor to this Society and to the University. 

We say he should have died hereafter. And yet, while his “ imperial 
Guest” stood at his bedside, with his latest strength he finished the 
work in hand. As in the touching story, in the old annals, of the death 
of Baeda, with his expiring strength he dictated the completion of his 
work. Place no broken shaft for his monument! Upon some simple 
stone write for his epitaph those virtues that secure the permanence 
of the State, and make life with one’s fellows worth living! “Common 
souls pay with what they do; nobler souls pay with what they are.” He 
“loved his fellow-men,” and so added to the sum of human joy that, 
“ were every one to whom he did some loving service to bring a blossom 
to his grave, he would sleep beneath a wilderness of sweet flowers.” 


In place of the expected testimony of his service as one of the 
recognized leaders of Liberal Christianity in the North-west, and 
as the chief founder and devoted helper of one of our most 
important churches there, we add these words from one who had 
known him in childhood :— 


You had less chance to know him then as so lively a companion: 
otherwise what you say of him in the Review is correct. He never 
seemed to need correction, but only stimulus, and his mind was so full 
of entertainment for itself that he was never dependent on circum- 
stances,— as on his sick-bed at the age of fifteen (his first and only 
experience of the sort for most of his life) he amused himself with plan- 
ning and writing out an historical game, of which I have one remnant still. 
He then thought of publishing it, but found that one very similar was 
just out that same year. A sick boy of that age is not usually an easy 
patient, so I have always remembered how happy he was. .. . It is good 
for people to express their warm feelings, and it seems as if every one 
there who said anfthing wished to pour out their most precious spike- 
nard in his honor. I have received many letters from those who used to 
know him here at different times, all giving such pleasant memories. 
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Wheatley’s Cathedrals and Abbeys * is a bear.tiful large quarto volume 
of 272 pages. The text is but apage or twe to each cathedral or abbey. 
It is much more ecclesiastical than architectural, the more’s the pity. 
It is more an account of the bishoprics than of the cathedrals. There 
is, however, a well-written introduction on “The Cathedral System,” 
which treats successively of what a cathedral is, its clerical organization, 
the correspondence between religious thought and changes in cathedral 
architecture, and the form of cathedral system best adapted to the 
English Church. These are very interesting matters, which are treated 
carefully, the most interesting — the correspondence between religious 
and architectural changes — being treated with the greatest fulness, and 
in an exceedingly suggestive manner. The strength of this book, how- 
ever, is mainly in its illustrations. These are certainly superb. Most of 
them are great two-page wood-cuts, representing the exteriors of the 
cathedrals and abbeys. They are exceedingly effective, though, as there 
is but one exterior view to each cathedral, we often wish we could have 
another or even several more. Where there could be but one, we some- 
times wonder at the chosen point of view. Thus, of York, it seems pre- 
posterous that the one view should not be of the front, the noblest that 
all England has to show. Still, the view given from the south-east is very 
effective. So is that of Ely, magnifying the great western tower; and 
especially that of Peterborough, with its three great western portals, 
whose shadows are made to do excellent service. The picture of St. 
Paul’s is an excellent demurrer to Dr. Wheatley’s summary dismissal of 
that glorious building in his introduction. The picture of Westminster 
gives us, very properly, the north transept, and minimizes the poor 
western towers, which only show how little Sir Christopher Wren could 
do when working in the pointed style. Chester from the north-east 
would have had at least the negative advantage of concealing the ugly 
roof of the chapel at the joining of the Lady Chapel with the choir. 
The illustrations are numerically weak in interiors; and, of the ruined 
abbeys, only Melrose and Dryburgh are given, both effectively. For 
those who have not seen the cathedrals this book is better calculated than 
any that we know to give an impression of their external grandeur, and 
to call it up again for those who have. 
aes ipiagaentiiibanaainpeica i ap cacsepsishiaainiipmninanmenn 


*Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland, with Descriptive Text by 
Richard Wheatley, D.D. Harper & Brothers. New York. 
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Mr. Coffin* has driven his pen hard ever since the war, as he did 
through its continuance as the war correspondent of the Boston Journal. 
We might expect that work of this sort would run more and more to 
emptyings; but, in reality, it has been quite otherwise. The present 
volume is the third of a series, to be completed by a fourth, which is a 
distinct improvement on Mr. Coffin’s earlier books. Without losing the 
intimate touch which came in them from his experience of camp and 
battle, he has fortified himself with careful studies, and is writing a 
history of the war which older as well as younger people may enjoy and 
profit by. The pages of the present volume are touched by a new in- 
spiration. In 1864 the war had become not merely a war for union, but 
a war for the destruction of slavery, consciously waged as such by 
President and people. To this aspect Mr. Coffin does ample justice, so 
that his book is much more than a history of campaigns and battles, 
though these are naturally made more prominent than anything else. 
The illustrations are not equal to the text; and they are of that various 
character which suggests a grubbing far and wide, instead of a prepara- 
tion of them especially for this book. That such preparation would have 
made the volume much more expensive should reconcile us to the thing 
we have. Mr. Carleton deserves special praise for his appreciation of 
the heroic qualities of the Southern soldiers, without any blurring of the 
lines of moral difference in the struggle. In this he had the great 
example of Grant’s autobiography. 


Little more need be said of the new volume of Harper's Young People ¢ 
than that it fully maintains the height of excellence reached by the 
preceding volumes. The wonder is that it can do so; that invention 
never fails. Scores of the pictures are so effective and so beautiful — 
many of them reproductions of famous pictures, ancient and modern — 
that the trained esthetic eye will enjoy them equally with the children 
for whose pleasure they have mainly been contrived. The fact that S¢. 
Nicholas has, to some extent, deliberately deserted its younger readers 
with the idea of catering exclusively for the older — say, from fourteen 
to eighteen — will naturally increase the constituency of Harper’s Young 
People, which is already very large. 


Career of a Nihilist. t— To enter fully into the spirit of this novel, one 
should first read the author’s earlier books. It may be doubted whether 
he will ever have the power as a novelist which he has shown as a narra- 
tor of historical and contemporary events, and as an analyst of these. 

* Redeeming the Republic. The Third Pertod in the War of the Rebellion in 1864. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of “‘ The Drumbeat of the Nation,” “ Marching to 
Victory,” ete. Dlastrated. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


+ Harper’s Young People,1889. New York. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 


t The Career of a Nihilist. A Novel. By Stepniak, author of Russia under the 
Tzars, The Russian Storm-cloud, The Russian Peasantry. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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But, certainly, for a first novel this is most remarkable. If it is not so 
impressive as the matter-of-fact statements of Stepniak’s Russian Peas- 
antry, it is still exceedingly impressive. If we do not sympathize with 
the “terrorism ”’ of the Nihilist, we can see how much nobility is mixed 
with it and the logic of it in his mind. And perhaps it would be well 
for those who understand the Russian situation and do not approve of 
Nihilistic methods to show us a way out that is not so fearful and bloody. 
The non-resistant peace-man may logically object; but how those who 
are not shocked by the morality of national wars can be by the morality 
of Russian Nihilism, it is difficult to see. It is easy, from Stepniak’s 
book, to see how the passion for conspiracy grows and may become an 
end in itself. We do not wonder that the conspiracies so generally fail, 
if the plots are so imperfectly arranged and so many are let into them as 
Stepniak represents. He ought to know whereof he speaks, but it does 
not seem possible that the armor of the Nihilist is so loose-jointed as we 
should gather from this intensely fascinating book. 


What Moses Saw and Heard, by A. O. Butler, which comes to us from 
a Chicago publisher, is a calm, thoughtful, and scholarly discussion in 
readable form of the nature and the ideas of the Pentateuch. Mr. Butler 
gives a good synopsis of the views of the school of Wellhausen and Kuenen, 
which he accepts in his introductory chapter on “The Bible as it is” 
and “The Publication of the Pentateuch.” His chief force has gone 
into the exposition of “The Idea of God in Creation.” In this, he 
expounds at length, and in a truly philosophical manner, the story of 
creation in the Book of Genesis. He maintains that the doctrine of the 
formation — not the strict creation — of the world is taught in the first 
chapter. That this conception is philosophically correct he shows by 
extracts from Greek philosophers, more especially Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus. In the chapters on “The Patriarch,” “What Moses Saw and 
Heard,” and “ Ezekiel,” the author is in accord with the new criticism 
of the Old Testament. In treating “The Spirit of Inspiration,” as 
throughout the book, Mr. Butler shows himself a competent popularizer. 
Not all his assertions, it is probable, will stand; but, substantially, he 
is right. Candid and well informed he certainly is. (R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons.) 


We copy the following from a recent journal: “‘The course of modern 
legislation has effected, one by one, all the reforms which are compatible 
with our political institutions. Any further marked advance in the 
path of democratic change must be of a revolutionary or a socialist 
character, and for such a change public opinion in the United Kingdom 
is not yet ripe.’ These are weighty words from one of the most intelli- 
gent of political observers. It may even turn out that the public 
opinion he speaks of is riper for such change than he thinks. It was 
certainly a long step in the direction of State socialism when the Post- 
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office Pepartment took the control of the telegraph-system ; and another, 
when Mr. Fawcett developed a People’s Savings Bank out of the facili- 
ties offered by the local post-office. And English journals far from 
radical in their democracy have in these last months spoken with favor 
of so revolutionary a policy as to abolish at public cost the entire 
system of landlordism in Ireland, and put the soil into the immediate 
possession of the actual cultivators of it.” With these evidences of the 
“trend” of democracy in our day, it is not to be wondered at that 
dreams and theories of social reconstruction have so far outrun our 
sober reason. Those who wish to see how helpless such theories and 
dreams are in the grasp of a strong man armed with facts should read 
General Walker's review of Bellamy’s industrial militarism in the Feb- 
ruary Adlantic. Nationalism as an immediate practical issue, or as a 
remedy for pressing discontent, will very likely pass away, as General 
Walker reminds us that Henry-Georgism and Labor-organization, with 
the eager expectations kindled by them, have already faded from our poli- 
tics. We wish that with the same vigor he shows as critic he would also 
explain what seems really helpful and constructive in this new order of 
thought: as set forth, for example, by Mr. H. V. Mills and by Mr. Charles 
Booth, to whose proposals we have before called attention. 


The following statements are worth bearing in mind in the revival 
of charges and counter-charges at present invading our politics: “That 
the South taxes herself as highly as the North for educational purposes 
has been proved. North Carolina taxes herself as much on the dollar 
as Massachusetts, yet see the inefficiency of her school system. South 
Carolina pays two and a half times as much to run her schools as to run 
her government. The State of Virginia, at the close of the school year 
1887, was in debt to her teachers to the amount of $26,000... . Again, 
the South has to work at considerable disadvantage, having two sets of 
schools to maintain. The social conditions demand this separation, and 
it must be kept up. When we see that the South contains one-third of 
the school population of the country, and that, out of $111,000,000 spent 
for public education in the school year 1885-86, only $11,000,000 of this 
sum were spent in the South, we can then form some idea of the needs 
of the South. If one hundred millions are not too much for two-thirds, 
how can eleven millions be enough for one-third ?” 


“ Literature,” says the Spectator, “has come into the hands of the 
anxious classes. Directly the literature of an age falls into the hands 
of the working classes, the range and variety of its notes begin to 
diminish, and the buoyancy to be reserved for those few gifted natures, 
which can throw off every now and then, in the return of vitality, that 
sense of duty, discipline, and drill by which the ordinary life is pene- 
trated. The pressure of popular wants is a very steady and sobering 
process, and in every democracy the sense of this pressure is pre- 
dominant.” 
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Theology and Philosophy. e 


Mayow, Sebastian S. Wynell. The light of reason. London: K. 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 226 pp. (Part 1. The existence of God, 
metaphysicai, ethical, moral, physical proofs. Part 2. Revelation, 
proof of the existence of divine revelation, necessity of an infallible 
authority, necessity of a living infallible authority, the Roman pontiff 
the living infallible authority. Appendix on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, existence of evil, eternity of hell, the private judgment 
(liberalism) fallacy. 

Mivart, St. George. The origin of human reason, being an examina- 
tion of recent hypotheses concerning it. London: K. Paul, Trench & 
Co. 1889. 3827 pp. 

The ethical teaching of Froebel as gathered from his works. Two 
essays. 1. By Mary J. Lyschinska. 2. By Therese G. Montefiore. 
London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1890. 97 pp. 

Hardman, Joseph William. Caught and taught, or new nets for 
fishers of men. Being twelve allegorical sermons for the seasons 
of the church year. London: Skiffington & son. 1889. 106 pp. 

Religious systems of the world: national, Christian, and philosophic. 
A collection of addresses delivered at South Place institute in 1888-89. 
Revised and in some cases rewritten by the authors. London: S. 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 565 pp. (Forty addresses by thirty-eight 
persons on “centres of spiritual activity” and “phases of religious 
development,” edited by William Sheowring and Conrad W. Theis.) 

Salmon, George, D.D. A historical introduction to the study of the 
books of the New Testament, being an expansion of lectures delivered 
in the Divinity school of the University of Dublin. 4th edition. Lon- 
don: J. Murray. 1889. 654 pp. 

Mead, Charles Marsh. Supernatural revelation, an essay concerning 
the basis of Christian faith. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
1889. (Lectures on the L. P. Stone foundation, delivered at Princeton 
theological seminary. The topics are the origin and grounds of the 
theistic belief; the question of a primeval revelation; the Christian 
revelation, its general features; miracles defined ; their evidential value ; 
proof of the Christian miracles; relation of Christianity to Judaism; 
the record of revelation; inspiration; the authority of the Scriptures; 
the conditions and limits of Bibical criticism.) 

The rest of the words of Baruch: a Christian apocalypse of the year 
136 a.p. The [Greek] text revised, with an introduction by James 
Rendel Harris. London: C. J. Clay & sons. 1889. 64 pp. 

Harper, Henry A. The Bible and modern discoveries. With map 
and illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. xvi, 538 
pp- (In his introduction, Walter Besant says: “In this work, there- 
fore, the author has attempted a thing hitherto untried. He has taken 
the sacred history as related in the Bible, step by step, and has retold 
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it with explanations and illustrations drawn from modern research and 
personal observations.”) 

La Bible. Traduction nouvelle d’aprés les textes hébreu et grec. 
[Par] E. Ledrain. Tomes 1-5. Paris: A. Lemerre. 1886-89. (The 
translator has not followed the usual order of the books. He has 
printed his version in paragraphs without any indication of the verses. 
Vol. 5 ends with Lamentations.) 


History and Biography. 

Law, Thomas Graves. A historical sketch of the conflicts between 
Jesuits and seculars in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: with a reprint 
of Christopher Bagshaw’s “ True relation of the faction begun at Wis- 
bich,” and illustrative documents. London: D. Nutt. 1889.  cliii. 
172 pp. 

De Costa, Benjamin Franklin. The pre-Columbian discovery of 
America by the Northmen, with translations from the Icelandic Sagas. 
2d edition. Albany, N.Y. : J. Munsel’s sons. 1890. 196 pp. Maps. 
(The first edition was published in 1868.) 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder. A history of civilization in ancient India, 
based on Sanskrit literature. In 3 vols. Vols. 1,2. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. 1889. (These volumes cover the Vedic period, B.c. 
2000-1400; the epic period, B.c. 1400-1000; the rationalistic period, 
B.c. 1000-242.) 

Marriott, John Arthur Ransome. The makers of modern Italy: 
Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. Three lectures delivered at Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 84 pp. 

Birney, William. James G. Birney and his times. The genesis 
of the Republican party, with some account of abolition movements 
in the South before 1828. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 
443 pp. Portrait. 

Bullock, Charles. The lives of three bishops: James Fraser, D.D., 
Robert Bickersteth, D.D., James Hannington, D.D. London: “Home 
words” publishing office. 1889. 180 pp. Portraits. 

The early diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. With a selection 
from her correspondence, and from the journals of her sisters, Susan 
and Charlotte Burney. Edited by Anne Raine Ellis. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: G. Bell & sons. 1889. (The editor has added copious biographi- 
cal foot-notes, which give the reader timely information concerning 
the persons mentioned. ) 

Leighton, Caroline C. A Swiss Thoreau. Boston, 1890. Lee & 
Shepard. 30 pp. (A sketch of Henri Frédéric Amiel.) 

Life and letters of William Fleming Stevenson, D.D., minister of 
Christ church, Rathgar, Dublin. By his wife [Elizabeth M. Stevenson]. 
London: T. Nelson & sons. 1888. 306 pp. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary. Life of H. R. H. the Prince consort. Lon- 
don :}W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 248 pp. Statesmen series. 
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Oxley, William. Modern Messiahs and wonder workers. A history 
of the various Messianic claimants to special divine prerogatives and of 
the sects that have arisen thereon in recent times. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1889. 186 pp. Portraits. (On Swedenborg, Ann Lee, Johanna 
Southcott, Joseph Smith, Edward Irving, Thomas Lake Harris, Mary 
Ann Girling, James White, the Mother, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
Keshub Chunder Sen.) 

Rolleston, T. W. Life of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. London: W. 
Scott. 1889. 218, xv pp. Great writers’ series. (The fifteen (i—xv) 
pages at the end contain a bibliography by John P. Anderson.) 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyns. Warren Hastings. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1889. 235 pp. Portrait. Map. English men of action series. 

Skrine, John Huntley. A memory of Edward Thring. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 279 pp. Portrait. (“A memory of Edward 
Thring owned by one who for seven years was a boy in his school and 
for five a pupil in his class, who for fourteen years was a worker at his 
side in ties of intimacy.”) 

Benjamin Hellier, his life and teaching. A biographical sketch, with 
extracts from his letters, sermons, and addresses. Edited by his chil- 
dren. With a portrait and illustrations. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1889. 452 pp. (Hellier was an English Methodist, for thirty 
years connected with the colleges at Richmond and Headingley, being 
for ten years governor of the latter.) 

Van Alstine, Jeanette. Charlotte Corday. By Mrs. R. K. Van 
Alstine. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 230 pp. (“ An attempt 
to unravel the closely interwoven threads of romance and reality. . . . 
In separating these myths from really authentic information, the papers 
relating to the French revolution collected and annotated by Charles 
Vatel have been of inestimable value and assistance.’’) 

Dyer, Oliver. Great senators of the United States, forty years ago 
(1848 and 1849), with personal recollections and delineations of Calhoun, 
Benton, Clay, Webster, general Houston, Jefferson Davis, and other 
distinguished senators. New York: R. Bonner’s Sons. [1889.] 316 pp. 

Edmonds, Elizabeth Mayhew. Rhigas Pheraios, the protomartyr of 
Greek independence. A biographical sketch. London: Longmans. 
1890. 116 pp. Portrait. (Constantine Rhigas was born at Phere, now 
Velistinos, about the year 1753. While engaged in endeavoring to 
excite uprisings against the Turkish rule, he was seized on Austrian 
territory and handed over to the Turks, by whom he was shot in prison 
in the year 1798. His many patriotic poems are still cherished by his 
countrymen.) 


Miscellaneous. 
Nelson, Wolfred, M.D. Five years at Panama [1880-1886]. The 
trans-isthmian canal. New York: Belford Comp. [1889.] 287 pp. 
Maps. Illustrations. 
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Conder, Claude Reignier. Palestine. By major C. R. Conder. Lon- 
don: G. Philip & Son. 1889. 270 pp. Maps. Illustrations. Por- 
traits. The world’s great explorers and explorations series. (A 
summary of explorations and researches in Palestine, with a note on 
excavations in Jerusalem and an index of Old and New Testament sites 
that have been identified.) 

Tompkins, Edward Staats De Grote. Through David’s realm. With 
200 illustrations by the author. London: S. Low. 1890. 363 pp. 

Ferguson, Jan Helenus. The philosophy of civilization: a sociologi- 
cal study. London: W. B. Whittingham & Co. 1890. 331 pp. (The 
author has been minister to China from the Netherlands, and has written 
upon international law.) 

The just distribution of earnings, so-called “profit-sharing.” Being 
an account of the labors of Alfred Dolge, in the town of Dolgeville 
[N.Y.], U.S.A. New York: 1889. 93 pp. Portrait. Illustrations. 
(This is published for the section, Participation du personnel dans les 
bénéfices, of the Paris exposition. Mr. Dolge landed in New York with 
nothing but his trade as a piano maker. He soon began in a small way 
the making of a heavy felt for piano keys. He has now built up at 
Dolgeville, 220 miles north of New York, at the foot of the Adirondacks, 
a manufacturing village, where he makes heavy felt, of which he sends 
abroad large quantities, felt shoes, and wood for piano cases. He em- 
ploys 600 persons. He devotes a certain share of the earnings, as he 
styles the profits, of the various mills and works, to objects he himself 
has selected as conducive to the bettering of his workmen, such as pen- 
sions depending upon length of service and wages earned, life insurance, 
and to the partial support of a club-house, library and reading-room, 
public parks. There is no profit-sharing at all in his system. Some of 
Mr. Dolge’s addresses made at the annual reunions of his employees are 
added, also some speeches made in the campaign of 1888, which show 
him to be an ardent protectionist. ) 

Minton, Francis. The welfare of the millions, or outlines of eco- 
nomics. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 200 pp. 

Barrett, E. R. The truth about intoxicating drinks, or the scientific, 
social, and religious aspects of total abstinence. A prize essay. Lon- 
don: National temperance publication depot. [1889.] 226 pp. 

Scott, John. The republic as a form of government, or the evolution 
of democracy in America. London: Chapman & Hall. 1890. 323 pp. 
(The author is of Fauquier County, Virginia, and has a despondent 
view of his topic.) 

Speed, John George. The education of man and other essays. Lon- 
don: Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Company. 1889. 192 pp. 
(The other essays are on self-esteem, friendship and love.) 

Pritchard, Charles, D.D. Occasional thoughts of an astronomer 
on nature and revelation. London: J. Murray. 1889. 273 pp. The 
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author is Savillian professor of astronomy and fellow of New College, 
Oxford, Eng.) 

Hayman, Henry, D.D. Why we suffer and other essays. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 464 pp. (Twelve essays. Among them 
are: Why we suffer, an attempt to show the economy of pain; Sabbath 
observance and Sunday recreation; The statistics of morality; Cruel 
nature ; A catechism of the argument against atheism; Space and time 
as infinite solve the agnostic difficulty; Trinity in unity supported 
by analogies in man and nature.) 

Delitzsch, Franz, D.D. Iris: studies in color and talks about flowers. 
Translated by the rev. A. Cusin. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1889. 
227 pp. (Among the studies are some on the colors of ecclesiastical 
dress; purple and scarlet, the four colors of the Mosaic service; the 
Talmud and colors; the flower riddle of the Queen of Sheba; the Bible 
and wine.) 

Pater, Walter Horatio. Appreciations, with an essay on style. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 264 pp. (On Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Sir T. Browne, Shakespeare’s English kings, sesthetic poetry, 
D. G. Rossetti). 

Lewes, H. Elvet. Sweet singers of Wales: a story of Welsh hymns 
and their authors, with original translations. London: Religious tract 
society. 1889. 160 pp. 

Lagrange, Fernand, M.D. Physiology of bodily exercise, New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 3895 pp. International scientific series, 
No. 66. 

New English dictionary on historical principles founded mainly on 
the materials collected by the Philological society. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray. Part 5. Cast—Clivy. Oxford: Clarendon press. 
1889. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Unitarian Sunday School Soetety. 
Lessons on the Gospel of Luke, witha Commentary. Part 2, Also, A Commentary 
for Young Learners. By Henry G. Spaulding. 


From Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
Waiting on Destiny. A story for girls. By Hattie Tyng Griswold. 
The Bible and Modern Thought. By George H. Emerson. 


From James H.West, Boston. 
Evolution : Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Railway Secrecy and Trusts. By John M. Bonham. Price $1.25. 
Six to One. By Edward Bellamy. Price 35 cts.— For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. Powell. 


From Presbyterian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 
The Fatherhood of God. (Five Sermons.) By William Henry Black. 





